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LATE PROFESSOR NEW TON || 





V thie death of Professor Alfred Newton at Magdaleno 

College on Friday, Cambridge has sustained a severe 

loss. He held a place in the affections of the younger 
undergraduate members of the University which aw 

men of his years have succeeded in retaining. Born 

at Geneva, June 11th, 1829, he graduated at Magdalene College 
in 1853, and from that date his distinguished career pursued the 
even tenor of its way until his death. His capacity was proved 
when in 1852 he became travelling Fellow of the College 
visiting, between then and 1863, Lapland, Iceland, the West 
Indies and North America, and amassing during these arduous 
years a store of information for future work. In 1867 the 
University founded a Chair of Zoology, and Newton was sented 
to the Professorship, which post he filled with distinction till the 
day of his death. A naturalist in the best sense of the term, he yet 
showed from his earliest years a preference for ornithology. His 
knowledge of all that pertained to birds was amazing, and it is 
not too much to say that the students of this science throughout 
the world will regard his death as a blow that will long be felt. 
Of British ornithologists he was the acknowledged leader and 
throughout his lifetime he represented all that was best int this 
study. He it was who, moved by the appalling devastation which, 
from various causes, was taking place in our native avifauna, too. 
ine first steps towards remedial measures. This action ascumed 
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definite shape when, in 1868, he brought the subject of bid 
protection before the British Association, and under his egis 
no less than three Acts of Parliament were successively passed— 
the first of the many which have since followed. The difficult 
problems of migration had a peculiar fascination for him, and for 
many years he was the guiding spirit of the British Association 
Migration of Birds Committee. In all that pertained to extinct 
birds and to species on the verge of extinction he was keenly 
interested, and not the least valuable of his voluminous writings 
are those which bear upon the expiring faunas of the Mascarene 
and Sandwich Islands. His monograph, written in conjunction 
with his brother, afterwards Sir Edward Newton, who predeceased 
him, on the Solitaire and Dodo, is one of the most valuable 
treatises we possess on this theme. And this was contributed to 
the Transactions of the Zoological Society of London as far back 
as 1868. But of his literary contributions to his beloved science 
it would be superfluous to say much here. 

Suffice it to remark that he has made for himself an undying 
monument in the two volumes of “ Yarrell’s British Birds” (which 
he nominally edited, but practically rewrote), his monumental 
work on eggs—‘“ Ootheca Wolleyana’’—and his “ Dictionary of 
Birds,” the latter being a reprint, with additions, of his masterly 
articles in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” This dictionary is a 
marvel of erudition. ‘There were few men of his generation, 
indeed, who possessed such an elegance and simplicity of style, 
though this is the less to be wondered at when we remark that in 
1852 he gained the prize for the English Essay at his University. 
His influence on the study of ornithology during the last fifty years 
has been profound. And not the least of his achievements was 
the part he played in the foundation of the British Ornithologists’ 
Union. Though from the first a disciple of Darwin, and though he 
always did all in his power to inspire and assist all who were 
engaged in any investigations tending to advance our knowledge 
of the evolution theory, he himself contributed but little on this 
theme; and this because of his extremely cautious temperament. 
So strongly was this developed that it was very difficult to 
persuade him to express an opinion on that most difficult of 
zoological problems, the classification of birds, though there 
were, perhaps, few men more assuredly qualified to “lay down 
the law” on this matter. To avoid any such expressions of 
opinion, he cast the greatest of his works on his beloved subject 
in dictionary form—the ‘ Dictionary of Birds,” to which we 
have already alluded. 

So far we have alluded to Professor Newton only in his 
public life. But those who have found, and lost, in him a kind 
friend and a wise counsellor are many. ‘To resident members of 
the University his rooms at Magdalene College—where his whole 
life was spent—were always open; and this both to under- 
graduates as well as to grave and reverend “ Dons.” Here, for 
more than forty years, men of all opinions gathered every 
Sunday evening, and visitors from afar were no_ less 
heartily welcomed. They regarded such visits indeed as a 
rare privilege and delight, for Professor Newton was an 
ideal host, and made all men feel at their ease when in his 
presence. Powerful as his influence has been during the forty 
years that he held the Chair of Zoology, the influence he wielded 
in his private relations with men, and especially the younger 
men, was probably far more potent, because more subtle, and as 
tume goes on this will become more and more apparent. He has 
left agap that will not be readily filled. Of the great company 
that gathered together on Monday afternoon to see him laid to 
rest there was probably not one who had not more or less 
often enjoyed the charm of one of those Sunday night ‘at 
homes,” and there was certainly not one who did not leave his 
open grave with a feeling of having suffered an irreparable loss. 
As was to be expected in the case of a man who combined such 
rare personal gifts with scientific attainments of a high order, 
honours fell thick upon him. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and served as Vice-President of this and the Zoological 
Societies; he was also President of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, and in 1g00 the gold medals of the Linnean and Royal 
Societies were awarded him. These and many other distinctions 
that men covet most were his, and few have so thoroughly 
deserved them. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Viscountess 
Helmsley and her daughter. Lady Helmsley is a 
daughter of the Earl of Warwick, and her marriage to 
Viscount Helmsley, the heir to the Earl of Feversham, 
took place in 1go4. 


*,” It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of COUNTRY LIFE be granted 
eacept when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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O one who watched the crowds on the streets last 

Monday could fail to see that the King and Queen 

of Denmark were receiving a mest cordial and 

loyal welcome from the English pecple. We have 

never seen spectators who seemed to be more cheer- 

fully in sympathy with the visitors whom they came out to 

greet. And this is not to be wondered at. The relations 

between the Royal families of Denmark and Great Britain have 

for a long time now been of the closest kind, and they are only a 

reflection of the feeling that has existed between the two peoples. 

Indeed, although Denmark is a small country compared to our 

great Empire, it has long been our custom to look upon it as an 

industrial model, a model, at all events, in the matter of agricul- 

ture. In that we have been content to sit at the feet of the Danes 
and learn from them. 





No confereuce was more necessary than that on the main- 
tenance of roads, which has been held during the week under the 
presidency of the Hon. Arthur Stanley, M.P. The main point 
brought forward was that, as through traffic has come to 
preponderate over local traffic, it is now the business of the 
Government to see that the roads are kept in an efficient and 
proper condition; in other words, the consultants wish to operate 
against the highway rate as it is at present arranged. On the 
other hand, they would give increased power to the local and 
road authorities to fix a- minimum width of trunk roads 
and to prescribe frontage lines. Another very important 
resolution passed was that ‘‘a further tax beyond that at present 
imposed should be levied on self-propelled vehicles as a means 
of providing revenue for road maintenance purposes.”’ Nobody 
disagrees with this in principle, and yet it is astonishing how 
slow the Government are to take the matter up. It is a question 
having no political bearing whatever. Conservatives and 
Liberals could very well unite to draw up a sound and business- 
like proposal; but it would almost seem as though the parties 
were so keenly engaged in the controversies of the hour that they 
have not time for the consideration of this matter of urgent 
public importance. 


Many will hold that a step further should have been taken. 
Dust under the new conditions of traffic has become so unbearable 
a nuisance that means ought to be adopted at once to allay it. 
It does indeed happen that the present summer is one of a 
character to render this grievance lighter than usual; but a spell 
of dry weather may be expected at any moment, and those who 
have the misfortune to travel in the wake of a motor-car on one 
of the great high roads on a hot summer day would greatly 
sympathise with any well-directed effort to oblige the local 
authorities to use some preparation that would lay the dust. How- 
ever, we are only at the beginning of a movement that must 
inevitably end in the total reconstruction of the roads, and there 
is more reason to be thankful to those who met at the conference 
than to criticise them for what they have not done. 


The event of the week in London has been the International 
Horse Show. As a social event its success has been undisputed. 
It is universally agreed that the exhibition holds potentialities 
for the future. If made an annual event, it would undoubtedly 
supply a much-needed stimulus to horse breeding; but, on the other 
hand, the management have a good deal to learn from experience. 
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One point that should be impressed upon them is that in an 
international show pains should be taken to have all the horses 
truly representative of the country they come from. When an 
English horse wins a prize for an American or for any other 
country, his success may please the owner, but it is not performing 
any service to international horse breeding. A reasonable provision 
would be that each animal exhibited ought to be disqualified 
unless foaled in the country which it represents. Even then we 
should have horses whose sires and dams were English; but, on 
the other hand, some credit must be allowed to the judgment 


that made the selection. In many of the details, too, the 


arrangements could be vastly improved. The catalogue of the 
show, for instance, is a most puzzling document, and the Press 
arrangements look as if they were intended to prevent qualified 
journalists from forming a true idea of the animals exhibited. 
These, however, are faults that may easily be remedied on a 
future occasion, when the interest of horse-breeding should be 
made paramount and those of the individual reduced to their 
propel proportion. 
FIFTY CHICKENS, 
Fifty chickens in a pen, 
What a sight for Betty’s eyes! 
lifty bits of fluff—hut then, 
Vifty chickens in a pen, 
The most critical of men 
Would not dare to criticise. 
lifty chickens in a pen, 
What a sight for Betty’s eyes! 
Fifty chickens in a pen, 
What a sound for Betty’s ears! 
What an awful clatter when 
Vifty chickens in a pen 
Not to count each mother Hen— 
Want their dinners, pretty dears. 
l‘iftv chickens in a pen, 
What a sound for Betty’s ears! 
Fifty chickens in a pen, 
What a crowd for Betty’s heart! 
l‘iftv—that is five times ten. 
Fifty chickens in a pen 
Claiming each her loving ken, 
One and all an equal part. 
Vifty chickens in a pen, 
What a crowd for Betty’s heart ! 
1. CONGREVE HORNE. 

Here and there through the Southern Counties the swish of 
the scythe and the click of the grass-cutter are already being 
heard, but it is with no light heart that the farmers are beginning 
the ingathering of the year. There is no lack of grass; indeed, 
it has grown wonderfully during the last weeks through which 
we have passed. But an almost entire absence of sun has 
prevented it from ripening, so that it can scarcely be expected 
that the hay will be of high quality. Many, indeed, are cutting 
the grass less out of any satisfaction with the crop than for the 
purpose of preparing the ground for the after-math. The prospect 
can best be described as tantalising. Here is abundance of 
green stuff for the cutting, but not only has the sun failed to do 
its part in the past, but there seems very little chance of the 
weather improving to a degree that will render the making and 
storing of the hay successful. 

Another effect of the season is even less gratifying to the 
farmer. ‘This is the extraordinary growth of weeds which have 
been stimulated by the continuous rain. It is almost impossible 
to get the better of them, because no sooner are the ordinary 
implements employed for grubbing them up put aside than they 
root once more under the influence of the moist weather. It is 
proverbial that “ill weeds grow apace,” and never was the truth 
of that saying more strikingly exemplified than in the present 
year. The cereals are doing very much the same thing. They are 
making an immense growth of stalk, but it is obvious that unless 
some improvement in the meteorological conditions should take 
place there will be no corresponding fulness of grain. 


The idea of an association of hunters of big game, and a 
headquarters in ‘Town where they may meet and where notes 
may be compared and information obtained, has been for a long 
time floating in the minds of sportsmen. It is largely due 
to the energy of Captain C. E. Radclyffe that this idea has now 
crystallised into solid and accomplished facts. On the evening 
of Oaks Day in last week a cheerful and most representative 
gathering of sportsmen met at dinner at the Café Royal, Regent 
Street, elected a committee, and set the new Shikar Club, as the 
association will henceforth probably be called, firmly upon its legs. 
Lord Lonsdale, one of the best sportsmen of his time, occupied 
the chair, and no less than sixty-four hunters and travellers, 
who have gathered fame and trophies from the uttermost 
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parts of the earth, assisted at the function. Among those who 
accepted invitations were Colonel Lord Basing, C.B., Lord 
QO. Beauclerk, Count Biucher, Lieutenant Hon. R. O. Bridge- 
man, K.N., H. A. Bryden, C. W. Bulpett, A. E. Butter, E. N. 
Buxton, G. Buxton, Sir Hill Childs, E. J. S. Churchill, Major 
Kk. P. Cobboid, J. D. Cobbold, Lord Cranworth, E. M. Cros- 
field, the Right Hon. Sir Savile Crossiey, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Delmé Kadcliffe, Prince Demidoff, Lord Elphinstone, Captain 
W. Fairbairn, Hon. E. Fiennes, M.P., Hon. M. Clifford, 
I’. Gillett, Major FF. Grant, Captain Greenfield, J. M. Hanbury, 
J. J. Harrison, |. E. Hartine, R. Hayne, Lord Hindlip, H.C. V. 
Hunter, Walter Jones, T. Kempson, M. T. Kennard, St. George 
Littledale, Sir Edmund Loder, |. Macmillan, Captain M. McNeill, 
|. G. Millais, Norman Smith, Sir A. Pease, C. V. Peel, the 
Marquis Pizzardi, Percy Radclyile, J. D. Rees, M.P., the 
Earl of Ronaldshay, I’. Sartorius, Sir H. Seton-Karr, Sutton 
Timmis, J. Turner Turner, P. B. Van der Byl, Sir A. P. 
Vivian, Sir Peter Walker, the Marquess of Waterford, C. Whit- 
taker, Major G. Dalrymple White, and Rhys Williams. 
Among those who were unavoidably prevented from attending by 
absence abroad, or other reasons, were Lord Delamere, Lord 
Lovat, Lord Wolverton, Mr. F. C. Selous, Major Cumberland, 
General Kinloch, Major Powell Cotton, Mr. Abel Chapman and 
Mr. Church. 


Here, then, was a wonderfully representative gathering of 
men famous in the pursuit of big game. It is difficult to say to 
what part of the earth these typical British wanderers have not 
penetrated in their zeal for adventure. From the shores of 
Hudson Bay, Greenland and Nova Zembla to the far Antarctic, 
and from China and Central Asia, round the globe, to the 
uttermost limits of Alaska, to every corner of savage Africa, 
almost every portion of the world has seen their footsteps. 
Lord Lonsdale spoke genially and well on the desirability 
of forming a Shikar Club, which will probably possess a 
modest headquarters in Town, for the use of members, and 
will meet once a year in’ genial fellowship. ‘This proposal, 
being duly seconded, was at once passed by acclamation. It was 
also agreed that in future the annual dinner of the club shall be 
held, as this year, on * The Oaks” night in Epsom Week. Among 
the members elected to serve on the committee of the club are 
the Ikarl of Lonsdale, Lord Elphinstone, Sir Edmund Loder, Sir 
Hl. Seton-WKarr, Mr. F.C. Selous, Mr. St. George Littledale and 
Captain C. E,. Kadclyffe. 


Mr. kk. N. Buxton, that sturdy veteran, the Nestor of great 
game hunters, who addressed the major portion of the assemblage 
as “boys,” cieated some amusement by hinting that one of the 
chief objects of the club—the dissemination of information 
concerning routes, guides and game by one member to another 
would be defeated by the rooted antipathy every big-game-hunter 
has to giving away pet hunting-grounds of his own to other men. 
This was, of course, taken as it was meant, as good-humoured 
chaff. Big-game-hunters, unlike angler sand entomologists, are, 
as arace, more than good-natured in imparting to fellow-sports 
men the resorts of game and the best ways of reaching them. 
And no man has been more open and unselfish than Mr. Buxton 
himself in this respect. 


The first meeting of the members of the Shikar Club was a 
very memorable as well as a most enjoyable one. If the adven- 
tures of every man present that evening couid be embodied in z, 
book, it may be sately said that the volume would prove one of 
the most enthralling and attractive ever put before the world. 
The pity of it is that the thing is impossible. Some tew hunters 
describe their trips, and describe them very well. The vast 
majority are silent, and the only men who hear of their achieve- 
ments and escapes are their own intimates, who can appreciate 
and believe what they have gone through. The Shikar Club 
seems destined to become famous and to enjoy a long and 
prosperous Career. 


That intrepid traveller and explorer Major Powell Cotton 
has just presented to the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington a fine male sample of the okapi, which has now 
been placed by the side of the female presented a year or two 
ago by Sir Harry Johnston. The new specimen differs from the 
female in being horned, as well as in its coloration, since it 
lacks the ‘“*white knee caps” and presents a rather different 
arrangement of the stripes which form so remarkable a feature of 
the limbs of this strange animal. The fact that it is somewhat 
smaller than the female is probably due to age, the male being 
the younger animal. A further reason in support of this supposi- 
tion is furnished by the horns, which are covered with hair to the 
very tips, while in a magnificent example in the museum of the 
Hon. Walter Rothschild these weapons are tipped with small, 
flattened, bony “ buttons” which suggest vestiges of antler-like 
outgrowth, 
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are. 


Agriculturists in general, gardeners, and especially, per- 
haps, rose-growers, are all agreed that there has never been 
another year in which caterpillars have been so numerous. 
It is customary to say that “by a provision of Nature” the 
creatures which feed on certain plants are developed in numbers 
proportionate to the development of the food-plant, but in this 
age, which prides itself on being scientific, the question is asked, 
What is meant by “a provision of Nature”? The meaning is, 
probably, that the same causes which tend to the increase of the 
oue kind tend to the increase of the other also. In the present 
case of the caterpillars it would seem, however, as if their 
number must have been largely determined by the quantity of 
their food-plants, not this year, but last, when their parents 
were created. It hs also been remarked that the winter has 
been very favourable to all hibernating animals, probably because 
it was cn the whole consistent in character, with few delusive 
intervals of transient warmth to wake the insects up and tempt 
them out to their destruction. 


APPLE BLOSSOM. 


The netted sunlight on the orchard grass 
Shimmers and shifts; 
And on its breast as scattering breezes pass 
The blossom drifts. 
Each laden branch is putting off its dress 
Of pink and white ; 
Apparel of its infaney, no less, 
Woven of light. 
Softly and sadly flutter to the ground 
: The petals fair; 
Vet in their death is earnest to be found 
Of life more rare. 
For where they gleamed the coming days will sve 
Fruit gold and red, 
Sun-ripened hopes fostered so lovingly 
In days now fled. 
The harvest comes. Youth’s promise and its flower 
Must pass away; 
To be fulfilled in manhood’s fruitful hour 
Of broader day. 
And fair will be the orchard heavy joad 
Of autumn ’s store ; 
But that first glory which the blossoms show’d 
Returns no more. 
F. W. SAUNDERSON. 
The amateur bas at length been forced out of Association 
footbail as at present managed, and in future the gentleman and 
the player will not meet on the football ground. We believe 
that out of evil may come good, that in fact this drastic change 
must help towards restoring Association football to its proper 
position as a game—a pastime and not a money-making show. 
The gentleman is always willing, nay glad, to play with or 
against the professional, but with the latter’s exploiters and 
managers he could not be expected to have one single thought in 
common. ‘The word ‘sport’ has no meaning for such as these. 
Tne amateur is not dependent on gate-money, crowds or news- 
paper reporters; the game and twenty-one other good feilows to 
piay it with are enough for him. He wil] not suffer come what 
may. It is curious, by the way, to note that representatives of the 
same authorities who have ousted the amateur have this last 
week been attempting to legislate against some of those practices 
which their special protégé, the professional, egged on by the 
crowd and his club directors, has introduced into the game, and 
which they, by the last fifteen years’ legislation, have rendered 
permanent. 


Mr. A. J. L. Hill has for so many years borne the burden of 
Hampshire cricket on his shoulders, that it is no wonder the 
crowd at Southampton last Saturday saved him the trouble of 
walking back.to the pavilion after making the winning hit. Kent 
had set his side 306 to make on the third day of the match. Mead 
and Mr. Sprott took the score to the neighbourhood ot 150, 
and when the former left Mr. Hill came in. His captain was 
uniortunately run out for a fine innings of 110. But so well did 
the old Light Blue, aided by Liewellyn and Stone, play that the 
necessary runs were knocked off by six o’clock, Mr. Hill being 
not out 84, and the Southampton crowd gave both him and their 
captain a great and well-deserved ovation. 





It is a curious fact about the cherry trees in East Sussex and 
West Kent that, after showing a wonderful growth of foliage, the 
leaves have been perishing off them at a very early date, 
so that, while the cherries are still quite green, the trees, for 
lack of leaves, are already beginning to wear almost a wintry 
aspect. The cherries, generally speaking, are very numerous. 
The show of bloom was almost unequalled by that of any former 
year within the ordinary man’s recollection, and that the fruit 
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should bear any just proportion to it was not to be expected. 
But, for all that, the crop is a fine one so far as it has developed 
at present. It is possible that the excessive bloom is con- 
nected with the early perishing of the leaf, the annually 
renewed vital sources of the tree being, perhaps, exhausted 
prematurely. It must also be remembered that the leaves have 
had a buffeting, with very little intermission, from unusually 
strong winds. ; . 





The Coast Erosion Commission seems to be working hard 
inspecting the ravages of the sea at Southwold, Lowestoft and 
along the East Coast generally, as well as the more or less 
effectual means employed to check them. They are seeing 
much, but it is perhaps doubtful whether they are seeing anything 
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that is new, or that will teach them a great deal. The fact 
seems to be, as has been known for a long time, that incursions 
of the sea are comparatively easily checked on a sandy shore, 
which is generally rather a level shore, by placing receptacles for 
the collection of sand, such as lines of brushwood groynes and so 
on, and continually planting marrain in the first place and firs in 
the second in order to solidify the sand as it collects; but that 
the rocky and precipitous coast, which appears at first sight to 
present a far bolder front to the sea, is much more liable to 
yield to its assaults and more difficult to protect. The costly 
sea-wall may be effective if a foundation can be found or formed 
for it, but on a rocky coast the sea can hardly be induced to 
throw up a barrier against itself, as it readily can be persuaded 
to do on most sandy shores. 





‘OWL: “FACES” 


LTHOUGH the King’s shorthorns form the main feature 
of the livestock at Windsor, there is also a splendid 
representation of two breeds that might be described 
as equally English, namely, the Herefords and the 
Devons. 

As early as 1788 
William Marshall 
placed it on record 
that he considered 
the Herefords 
might be — safely 
deemed the first 
breed of cattle in 
this isle. He was 
a very practical 
man, and he wrote 
this at a time when 
the longhorn was 
first favoured. At 
thistime the Devon 
was deemed by 
Bakewell — incap- 
able of improve- 
ment. The short- 
horn, too, was 
coming into 
favour under the 
management of 
the Collings. 
Forty years after 
Marshall had 
spoken William 
Cobbett in his 
“Rural Rides” 
said the Herefords 
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were “certainly the finest and most beautiful of all horn cattle.” 
Marshall indicated what were at that time considered the principal 
features of the breed. The Hereford was expected to look 
healthy and vigorous. It had a small head with clean chops 
and a_ pleasant 
countenance, a 
broad forehead, a 
full and lively eye. 
Its horns were 
spreading and its 
neck long and 
taperiny. Its 
shoulder bone was 
thin and flat, in no 
way protuberant in 
bone, but full and 
mellow in flesh. 
The chine’ was 
full, the loin broad, 
hips wide and level 
with the spine. 
Quarters long and 
wide at the 
‘“‘nache,” which, 
says Mr. Hous- 
man, is an old- 
fashioned term 
apparently having 
the same meaning 
as the ‘‘catch”’ or 
end of the quarter. 
He goes on to say 
that in many of the 
finest specimens 
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tails end in a very large and hand- 
some bush of white hair. He 
describes the barrel as round and 
roomy,smooth and even; the carcase 
throughout neat and well spread; 
ribs broad, close flat outwardly, 
“the hindmost large and of full 
length.” The traditions in regard to 
the origin of this breed are numer- 
ous. Ihe county of Hereford pro- 
duced good grazing cattle long betore 
the ‘white face”? was recognised 
as the especial cow of the county. 
There is a story of a white-faced 
bull with wide horns brought from 
Yorkshire about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. There is 
another story that Lord Scudamore 
introduced the cattle from I landers. 
As Lord Scudamore died in 1671, 
it was possibly about the middle of 
the seventeenth century that this 
was done. The pictures of Cuyp 
have been mentioned as proving the 
existence of such cattle in Flanders. 
Mr. Housman, to whom we 
are indebted for these notes, 
goes on to say, ‘ The white face, 
however, both clear and mottle, 
were found in other parts of Here- 
fordshire in the last century, and is 
at the present time a characteristic 
of more than one Continental 
breed.” The names associated with 
the earliest Hereford herds of cattle 
are those of Messrs. Haywood of 
Clifton-on-Teme, Galliers of Wig- 
more Grange, Tully of Huntingdon, 
Tully of Haywood and Tully of 
Clyro, Skyrme of Stretton and 
the Tompkins family. Benjamin 
‘Tompkins, the son of that Benjamin 
Tompkins who died in 1789, 
was one of the pioneer breeders, 
and has been described as 
the founder of the breed. He 
was born in 1745, and began 
farming in early lite at Blackhall, 
Kings Pyon. He began to breed 
Herefords in 1766. His two 
foundation cows, Mottle and Pigeon, 
were, according to one account, 
purchased from a village wheel- 
wright; later on his herd was 
divided into the Mottle, Silver 
and Pigeon tribes. Among 
other great Hereford breeders 
were Mr. Price, who in the year 
1839 offered “to show twenty cows 
of the bull of his own breeding 
against the same number of any 
one person’s breeding, and of any 
breed, open to all England,” and Mr. 
John Hewer, who died in 1873, in his 
87th year; his famous bull, Sovereign 
404, was used by many of the promi- 
nent breeders, and when the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England 
held its first show at Oxford 
the Sovereign blood was 
pre-eminent. Lord Berwick, Mr. 
A. P. Turner and Mr. William 
Tudge are among the many other 
names associated with the develop- 
ment of the Hereford. The breed 
has been more distinguished at the 
great fat stock shows than in the 
dairy. Both at Smithfield and 
Birmingham the prizes at the 
Christmas Show have very often 
been carried off by representatives of 
this breed. We need scarcely add 
that His Majesty King Edward VII. 
has had more than the average 
share of these honours, as may 
well be conceived from the character 
of the animals photographs of 
which we have the pleasure to show 
to-day. The Windsor herd, it may 
be said, was founded by purchases 
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of animals of the Horace and De 
Wilton strain. Admiral 23256, 
whose photograph we show, was bred 
at Windsor. His sire wasthat splen- 
did bull Earlsfield, bred by Excel- 
lence out of Sunbeam XVI. He has 
had a career of unbroken success, 
winning first at the Bath and West 
of England Show in 1906, first at 
the Derby Show of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and a fort- 
night ago he was first at the Royal 
Counties Show at Maidenhead. 
The Hereford cow Dorothy was 
also bred at Windsor. She is by 
Lancelot out of Daisy. She won 
a first at the Royal Dublin Society 
Show in 1g06, and a second at the 
Royal Counties Show at Ports- 
mouth in the same year. Fruitful is 
a two year old Hereford heifer by 
Hercules out of Firefly. Doreen ts 
by Admiral out of Daisy. His 
Majesty’s Devon herd have mainly 
been kept for the purpose of fatting 
and making ready for the Christmas 
shows. They arecome mostly from 
the Quartly and Day strains. Those 
that we show are first-rate examples 
of the breed. Ben Golsoncott isa 
Devon bull calved on June 5th, 
1990, his sire being Tinder Box 
and his dam Betty Golsoncott. 
Lucy is a Devon cow, calved on 
July roth, 1g04, her sire being 
Benedictine and her dam Lonely 
5th. She won a first prize at the 
Royal Counties Show, Portsmouth, 
1g06, and a second prize at the 
Royal Agricultural Showin thesame 
year. Linda is a heifer calved 
on March 22nd, 1906, her sire 
being Ben Golsoncott and her dam 
Lonely 5th. She won a first prize 
at the Royal Counties Show at 
Maidenhead this year. 


FROM THE 
, FAR MS. 


AGRICULTURAL PRICES. 

HE return of market prices 

issued weekly by the 

Board of Agriculture and 

I*isheries is invested with 

more than usual interest 

at the moment. The principal 
point 1s, of course, the increased price 
of grain. It is not rising quite so 
much as was expected, the average 
price of wheat being 32s., barley 
24s. 7d.,and oats 20s. 7d. It fluc- 
tuates so much, however, that we 
should not be surprised to find these 
figures very considerably changed 
before the words that we are now 
writing are in print. The other 
markets are all very good. ‘The re- 
porter of the Board says that those 
who are fortunate enough to have 
yard-fed beasts still to dispose of are 
experiencing a good trade, with prices 
higher than they have been for a con- 
siderable time, the best cattle making 
fully 8s. 3d. per stone, or 73d. 
per lb. Of course, these prices will 
probably be lowered shortly by the 
arrival of grass-fed cattle. About 
store stock we are told that, although 
the season is now pretty well ad- 
vanced, store stock cattle continue 
to sell well owing to the plentifulness 
of the grass. Sheep are doing 
well also, with every prospect ot 
further increase. Market gardeners 
are informed that grapes need 
more sunshine to give’ them 
flavour and sweetness. Strawberries 
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have been hit by the frest in parts of Kent, but those 
grown out of doors are expected from Southampton next week. 
From Evesham it is reported that the supply of gooseberries is 
fair, and that they are selling at 8s. per pot. Wool continues steady 
in Bradford, but not much business is being done. <A general 
survey of the report leads us to the conclusion that farmers 
ought to be doing much better at present than they have done 


for some time past. 


Tue Usrs or Lime. 

Most of us remember a time when lime was used to a very 
much larger extent than it is to-day. In the district of 
the country most familiar to the writer there were entire 
villages composed 
of lime carters— 


men who made their 
living by carting 
lime from the kilns 
to the 
Indeed, at one place 
which we know 
exceedingly well at 
the present moment, 
these kilns with thei 
great galleries, 
rooms and furnaces 
still stand and sug- 
gest ruins as im por- 
tant as those of a 
feudal castle, but for 
many a long year 
they have been 
utterly disused. It 
does not pay to keep 
the furnaces going, 
andthe farmers have 
found out much less 
expensive methods 
of manuring the 
Yet the Board 
of Agriculture and 
Fisheries has issued a pamphlet which leads one to the con- 
clusion that perhaps the farmers have been a little too previous 
in thei lime. This is how the writer describes the 
advantage of its presence : “ (1) Lime improves the nature of the soil 
by coagulating the finest particles of clay and rendering the land 
more open and friable. ‘Thus drainage goes on more readily, the 
land is warmer and it is more easily worked to a good tilth. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the value of this action of lime on the 
heavier soils; ‘t is frequently possible to secure a seed-bed 
when the unlimed land is still too wet to work, and the 
character of the crop may depend as much upon securing a 
good tilth as upon manuring. (2) Lime is an essential plant 
food, and without it soils cannot produce good crops. Soils are 
generally considered to be deficient in lime when they contain less 
than from *5 per cent. to 1 per cent. Some soils, however, which 
are provided with a considerable amount of organic matter may 
respond to lime although they contain much more than these 
amounts. (3) The insoluble reserves of nitrogenous and potassic 
material in the soil are brought into action and rendered avail- 
able for the plant by the presence of lime.” After explaining 
the influence of manures on lime in the soil and describing the 
classes of lime, the writer goes on to give the following hints as 
to its application : “The most common method of liming is to put 
quicklime on to the land in small heaps and allow it to slake 
naturally, or to slake it with water from a water-cart. It may 
then be spread with a shovel and harrowed in at once. Lime 
shells may also be slaked as is done by a mason’s labourer, 
reducing them to a fine powder. They are spread in layers rft. 
deep, one above the other, each layer receiving about 6cwt. of 
water per ton of lime, or rather less water if the lime is inferior. 
The heap is then covered with about half a ton of sand for each 
ton of lime. The lime in such a heap will keep fora considerable 
time. before using, the heap may be screened through a 2in. 
gauge-locking screen. Lime thus slaked should be in a fine 
powdery condition, and the sand mixed with it renders the spreading 
a somewhat less dusty process! Lime when over-slaked 
becomes pasty, after which even distribution in the soil is impos- 
sible. The lime may be carted to the land and distributed by 
hand direct from the carts, a process which must be thoroughly 
done. It is much better, however, when small quantities are being 
applied to adopt the American plan, 2.¢., to use a suitable manure 
distributor, to which old bagging should be attached at the sides 
and behind. This trails along the ground, ensures better distribu- 
tion and prevents much of the discomfort that is otherwise caused 
by the blowing about of the fine lime. Glasses for the eyes 
and protective devices for the nostrils and mouth are also used by 
men who do this work. Since lime is used for many purposes, 
the proper quantity to apply varies widely. Common dressings 
are from two to three tons of lime shells at intervals of from six 
to ten years. Smaller dressings of about one ton per acre once 
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in four or five years are now becoming common. Considerably 

larger quantities than these may be used in the treatment of 
: . : mee : ” 

newly-reclaimed land rich in organic matter and plant food. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


FEEDING AND MULCHING TREES AND SHRUBS 
T this season we naturally think of hot and dry weather, and where 
collections of trees and shrubs are in question attention will have 
to be given to feeding any that are not in vigorous health, and 
top-dressing or mulching those not thoroughly established or likely to suffer 
from drought. To delay 
these operations until 
dry weather has set in 
is a great mistake, for 
if good miterial is given 
when the soil is moist 
it is more effective than 
when the surface for an 
inch or two down is 
very dry ; and, on the 
other hand, if the mulch 


is applied when the 
ground is damp it will 
usually keep the soil 
moist — through the 


hottest weather. ‘* Feed- 
ing” is often of great 
advantage in the case 
of specimens that are 
stunted, and in those 
instances where late 
frosts have 
damaged young wood. 
that 
bloom freely, such as 


seriously 


Shrubs naturally 


Lilacs, Spiraeas, species 
of Pyrus and Roses, are 
all benefited by feeding, 
THE 


WINDSOR HERD. 


and can be kept in good 


condition for a much 
longer period if regular attention is bestowed upon them. Where the roots 
are near the surface of the ground, feeding and mulching may be one and 


the same thing ; 


but if the roots are deeper and quick results are wanted, it 
is wise to water first with liquid manure and apply a mulch afterwards. 
Manures to Use.- 
but none is safer for the inexperienced than cow-manure water, soot water 
and bone dust. These may be used with perfect safety on any moderately 
strong-rooting plant. 


Many manures may be used for trees and shrubs; 


A good method to adopt is to take fresh cow manure 
and mix four or five good forkfuls with 35gal. or gogal. of water. This miy 
then be given to the plants at the rote of from rogal. for a small specimen 
up to 50gal. or Goal. for a large one. With regard to soot water a_ bushel 
should be placed in a big and soaked for several hours in gogal. cf water, 
which can be used at the same rate as the iquid cow manure The bone 
The 

Muiching material may \e either well-rotted farmyard manure, partly 


dust may be sprinkled on the ground and watered in, 


decayed grass, or a mixture of both for any strong-rooting subjects ; but for 
fine-rooted plants such as Rhododendrons it is advisable to use half-decayed 
leaves. These are light, and keep the surface of the ground, which is usually 
well filled with fibrous roots, sweet and open. 
is not advisable to apply a very Ceep mulch, one of 2in. or 3in. being quite 
enough, 


In the case of young plants it 


With old or mature specimens, such as ornamental or forest trees, 
the mulch may be 6in. or gin, in depth. When applying the manure leave 
a circle a few inches wide round the trunk of a tree, as occas onaily injury is 
caused by heaping up material round the collars. When applied to old trees 
that are beginning to deteriorate a mulch is often very beneficial, and 
numerous instances are on record of the lives of trees being prolonged for 
many years by this means 
TREES AND SHRUBS FROM CUTTINGS. 

It often happens that one has to rely upon one’s own efforts if an 
increase in the number of trees and shrubs is desired. Although it is 
impossible to compete with those who have properly-equipped propagating 
houses and frames, fairly satisfactory results may be obtained with a litue 
care. Many trees an’ shrubs may be increased by cuttings place either in 
a shady border outdoors or in a cold frame. The seasons of the year in 
which these cuttings are best taken vary to some extent. For instance, in 
the case of the flowering Currants, tie Cornuses an! o’hers, the most satis- 
factory results are obtained by selecting well-ripened shoots of the previous 
season’s wood, gin. or Ift, in length, and inserting them in the open border 
during autumn, Other shrubs, and, in fact, the great majority, root more 
readily during midsummer and early autumn; while a few may be increased 
rapidly in sprirg if plants are placed in a warm house and forced into 
growth, The young shoots so formed should be inserted in a bri-k heat 
when quite soft. Summer cuttings 
us now, and many subjects may be 
just becoming a liitle firm during 


such showy shrubs as Diervilleas, 


are those, however, which most concern 
increased by short shoots of young wood 
June and July. These subjects include 
Mock Oranges, Guelder Roses, various 
Barberries, Forsythias, Spiraeas, Roses, Brooms, Heaths, some dwarf Rhodo- 
dendrons, Privets, Veronicas and so on. 


the frame.—\f a cold frame is at hand for propagating, so much the 
This shoul be placed in such a position that it will be shaded fiom 
A bed may be prepared in it, and shouid consist of two 
parts good fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould or peat, and the same of sand 

Place the rough material at the bottom and 
The whole shouid be made firm and level, and 


better. 
the brightest sun. 


screened through a in. sieve. 
2in. of the finer parts above. 
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a thin layer of sand placed onthe surface. If it is impossible to prepare a bed 
in the frame, 5in. or 6in. well-drained pots may be filled with the same 
compost and used. This compost is suitable for all except peat-loving shrubs, 
which require a soil of two ports peat to one part silver sand, made very firm. 

Cuttings of such shrubs as Diervilleas, Guelder Roses and Mock 
Oranges may be made about gin. long, and either cut to a joint or with 
aslight heel of old wood. They should not be allowed to become dry 
after they are made, Lut be inserted at once, watered and kept shaded from 
bright sun. Cuttings of Heaths and Rhododendrons have, as a rule, to be 
much smaller, and are more difficult to deal with than other things. After 
insertion and a good watering the water supply will have to be reguia‘ed 
with care. Usually spraying overhead once a day, or not more than twice, 
is sufficient for the strong-growing things, and less for Heaths; in fact, it is 
advisable to soak pots of Heath cuttings instead of watering overhead. 
If the cuttings are to be planted in a border outdoors, a shady position 
should be chosen, and provision made for further shading during bright 
weather, 

RANDOM NOTES. 

A New Gradis/us.—An Asiatic flower of much beauty, a new Gladiolus 
(G, atroviolaceus) was shown by Messrs, R. Wal!ace and Co. of Colchester before 
the Royal Horticultural Society recently, and received an award of merit. 
It has a slender spike 2{t, high, lined with flowers of deep violet colouring, 
except for the white stripes on the lower segments. Tho-e who care for the 
early Gladioli—quite happy in the greenhouse—siiould not omit this species, 





one of the most distinct of its race in colour. 

Liquid Manwe for Rambling Noses. —This beutiful class of Rose will 
benefit greatly if given liquid manure at the present time, especially when the 
plants are against walls or the soil is not of the best quality. This encourages 
the growth tremendously, as we know from experiments on gravelly ground. 

Dividing and Keplantang Bamboos.—No season is better than the 
present for this work—that is, when the young shoots are appearing above 
the soil. Bamboos enjoy a good loamy soil with which plenty of well-decayed 
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farmyard manure is mixed. Well soak the roots before planting, and after 
the Bamboos are settled in the positions they are to bzautify mulch heavily 
with manure and sprinkle the tops with water. The most successful results 
come from plants transferred from pots. 

A Noble kuphorbia.—This is E, Wul‘eni, and a noble plant for rough 
woodland, where its fine proportions and wealth of huge, bright green flowers 
miy be seen to perfection. The foliage is a dark green, and the flowers 
many shades lighter, this gradation of one co'our being pleasant to see at this 
season. It has a winter beauty also, for then the leaves are tipped with 
crimson. Wulfeni has all the characteristics of the Euphorbia tribe, and 
rem nds one of a huge edition of the Euphorbia of hedgerow and the fringe 
of woodland. 

A Beautiful Liiac.—We were looking through a collection of Lilacs a 
few days ago, and thought the following kind deserved special commendation. 
A note appeared recently upon this beautiful class of shrub, but as the 
collection referred to was as complete as it was possible to make it, the Lilac 
intended was not included in the previous list. It is called Condorge’, and 
stands out distinctly from other varieties. The flowers are quite double, 
each like a little rosette, and appear in large spikes which bend the shoots 
with their weight ; but it was the beautiful colour that attracted the attention of 
the writer. This is of a delicate lilac, warmer than most of the common 
kinds, and peculiarly beautitul in the soft light of a la‘e May day. Added to 
this is a strong and grateful fragrance. We shall add Condorge’ ‘o our 
collection, 

Zhe Rocky Mountiin Bramble (Rubus deliciosus).—No shrub was 
more happily christened than this beautiful Rubus. It is one of the finest 
flowers that bloom at this season, and every good gardener should have a 
mass of it by the margin of woodland or lawn. It may be compared to a 
single Rose, with golden stamens in the centre. Sweet as the flower is, it is 
rather the graceful growth that wins admiration, The shoots are not produced 
thickly but sparsely. This gives cach one a certain individuality. It bends 
over gracefully and ihe result is a bush of great refinement and charm. 
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A JUNE SNows10RM. 

FTER a couple of days of bitterly cold weather, a severe storm of 
wind and snow burst upon the uplands on May 30th, and con- 
tinued incessantly tilt June rst. Blown before a strong south- 
easterly gale, the snow which was of a drv powdery nature was 
swirled a'ons before the wind, and piled into drifts many 
feet deep in the sheltered parts of the hi:ls. The snow-line was, 

roughly speaking, the 2,ooo/t. level, and yesterday (June 2nd), on visit ng 
the summit of Morven (2,862{t.), I was astonished to find a scene resembling 
midwinter. Through the mist huge snowfields could be seen stre‘ching 
away for many yards, and the fence running across the summit was in places 
almost buried under the snow. The force of the wind had been such that the 
snow had been drifted into hard wreaths which easily bore our weight, and it 
was extremely hard to realise that we had reached the so-called leafy month 
of June. Every hill above 2,500f', in height had deep drifts on its southern 
slopes, while on the Eastern Cairngorms the storm appeared to have been 
especially severe, and Ben Avon (3,g00ft.) carried an immense amount of 
snow. It would really seem as though the seasons were changing, for only 
last year an unprecedented snowstorm did a very great deal of harm to grouse 
and sheep on May 16th, when a single sheep-owner was said to have lost 200 
sheep in the snow. 
THE NESTING OF THE PTARMIGAN AND GROUSE. 

I fear that a great many nests of the higher-nesting grouse must have 
been destroyed by last week’s storm, and altogether the weather for the past 
fortnight has been of the worst possible description for eggs and young. 
First, for some twenty-four hours there was a tropical downpour of rain, which 
must have drowned numbers of the young grouse, fora few days after I came upon 
a hen grouse with only a single chick left to care for, The above-mentioned 
rainfall did great damage to the nests of the sandpipers, oyster-catchers and 
other river-nesting birds, as the streams 
all came down in tremendous spate, 
overflowing their banks in all directions 
and destroying hundreds—one might 
even say thousands—of nests. The 
oyster-catcheis were in a terrible state 
of anxiety as they saw the water 
gradually creeping up on to their eggs, 
and hovered above the surface of the 
river, calling plaintively. On several 
moors I have noticed individual 
grouse looking rather suspiciously 
unhealthy, and only yesterday flushed 
a bird sitting very lightly on eggs 
which, either from ill-health of the 
parent bird or the continued wet 
weather, wore a very bleached and 
unhealthy appearance. Truly the 
moorland birds are having a_ trying 
season, and one golden _ plover 
whose nest I discovered was sitting 
on her eggs almost in the water, 
but had bravely stuck to her nest. 
Numbers of her relatives who were 
nesting nearer the summit of the 





hill were not so fortunate, however, 
as later on several came flying rest- 
lessly at a great height over the hill, 
calling mournfully, ** whoo-wheou,” 


> 





and continued for some time bewailing their lost nests Their case seemed 
all the more pathetic, as last seison also they had their nests destroyed 
by the snow, and numbers have profite] by that exverience and nested this 
season lower down the hill. The ptarmigan have perhaps suffered more than 
any, and it was sad to see the bir!s rising everywhere in pairs, with their 
nests perhaps lying deep under the snow. I think it is safe to assert that not 
one ptarmigan in a hundred succeeded in preserving her eggs through the 
storm, but probably, as the season is yet young, they will lay a second 
clutch. The dotterel and snow-bunting have not yet, I think, commenced 
nesting, and so have escaped the general destruction. All bird life seems 
very unsettled just at present, and I have lately seen numbers of duck flying 
high in flocks, as though on migration, 
THE LApwiInGs NEstT!NG RANGE, 

Of late it would seem that the lapwing has taken to nesting at a 
higher elevation than formerly, and now it is no unusual occurrence to meet with 
them at a height of over 2,500ft, above sea-level. There they adapt themselves 
to the altered condition of things, and are quite a month later in nesting than 
on the lower grounds, At first I thought that the increase of the lapwing 
was accompinied by a corresponding decrease in the number of golden 
plover, but latterly the two birds have apparently been nesting near each 
other in quite a friendly manner. The lapwing is notoriously eager to drive 
from the vicinity of the nest any bird which she thinks may have a partiality 
for lapwing’s eggs, and she will not hesitate to attack the inoffensive curlew, 
whose motto is ‘* Live and let live. In fact, during the whole of my 
experience I have only once seen a curlew drive a bird from the vicinity of 
her eges, and on that occasion the bird was a common gull. An _ interesting 
triit of the lapwing’s character is his habit during the nesting season of 


” 


uttering a series of rollicking notes, and just before the end of the performance 
he turns, or seems to turn, a complete somersault, but his movements are so 
rapid that it is difficult to follow them 
with the eye. Where the lapwing and 
the golden plover nest near each other, 
one cannot fail to be struck by the 
difference in the behaviour of the two 
different species. The golden plover 
when the nesting-ground is visited 
scurcely even rises from the ground, 
but runs along for a few yards and 
then suddenly stopping, utters every 
few seconds her beautifully melancholy 
cry ‘‘tuce,” or sometimes ‘‘ twee,’ 
until she thinks she has drawn you 
from her eggs or young. Sometimes, 
however—when, I think, the cock is 
not on guard—the hen sits close, 
until you are almost upon her and 
flutters off feigning a broken wing. 
The lapwing, on the other hand, long 
before her young are reached, is 
circling through the air, calling 
repeate lly, and continues to follow 
you for several hundred yards, 
THE Brown or TAwWnNy OwL. 

As a rule the tawny owl lays 
her eggs in the hollow of some 
ancient decayed tree; but as in the 
pine forests of Scotland hollow trees 


YOUNG TAWNY OWLS. are very rarely met with, the owl 
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will sometimes scrape a hollow at the foot of a tree and here deposit 


her eggs. A few weeks ago a nest was found in a situation such as 
this, and in it were four hungry owlets. The old birds had supplied 
their young with a liberal larder, and in the nest were the remains of two 


young rabbits, a mouse and a songethiu-h, The accompanying photograph 
was obtained when the young were some three weeks old, but seemingly the 
parent birds, once they knew that the nest was discovered, did not leave 
their prey lying in the vicinity of the nest, so that I was not able to photo- 
graph the larder procured for the young birds. Apparently young rooks 
were sometimes brought, as their feathers were lying near, and I also 
noticed those of the chaffinch, The owlets resented the presence of 
anyone near the nest, and would firmly grasp anything, including one’s 
finger, that was placed within reach, and when roused woull make use 
of a kind of chuckling note. They grew rapidly, and the parent birds did 
not hesitate to swoop at anyone who ventured to trespass near the nest. It 
is to Le feared that this courage cost them their young ones, as one Gay shots 
were heard in the wood, and later on the nest was found empty and forlorn, 
Probably a keeper had added the owls to his list of victims, ignoring the fact 
that they are protected by law, for in matters of this kind the keeper takes 
the law into his own hand and does not hesitate to remove anything that 
may do harm to the game on his ground. The Wild Birds’ Protection Act 
is, I fear, of very lit le use indeed, and as the majority of proprietors care 
only for the number of game-birds to be got on their estate, it will not be so 
very long before the country is deprived of many a useful and interesting 
bird, whose only offence is that it perhaps occasionally sucks an egg, or kills 
a young pheasant or partridge. Seron P. GORDON. 


OLD BENT. 


Memorials of Old Kent, edited by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., 
I.S.A., and George Clinch, F.G.S.  (Bemrose and Sons, London.) 


HE volumes of this ‘* Memorials” series are, no doubt, 
difficult to edit. Everything cannot go into 300 pages. 

If only quite the leading subjects are dealt with, the 

volume is a mere résumé of the best-known books on 

each county. If all that is hackneyed is avoided and 

pure originality of subject is sought, the volume is a mere 
unimportant collection of side issues and dull trivialities. In 
the case of several of the volumes (for instance, in that on 
Wiltshire) this difficulty has been rather cleverly surmounted, 
and we should have liked to be able to say the same of this one 
on Kent. Kent, though it has had its archbishops and its dukes, 
itsearlsand its other territorial magnates, has always been rather 
a democratic county, and therefore the chapters on its insurrec- 
tions and its industries are very right in principle, if they have 
fault in detail, and certainly those on the former are very 
commonplace and deal with known facts of general history 
rather than with fresh details local to the county. But except 
these thirty-six pages there is little of the ways and works of 
the Men of Kent and of the Kentish men, though they have left 
their trace in every village. No other county has a set of 
churches more historical, more illustrative of the whole range of 
ecclesiastical architecture and ecclesiastical customs, throughout 
the entire Gothic period, taking it inits largest sense. But that 
period can hardly be stretched into the seventeenth century, and, 
moreover, only one completely new church was then built, and 
that has now suffered from unintelligent restoration and has 
ceased to be worth notice. Yet this period, when little was 
done and that poorly, is the only one dealt with, except that 
there is a long chapter on fifteenth century rood-screens, very 
well done certainly, but dealing with a subject which is not 
especially typical of this county, as Kentish churches are notice- 
able for the variety and excellence of their structure rather than 
for the quality and quantity of their surviving fitments. Next to 
his parish church the old Kentish squire, yeoman or trader was 
interested in hisown house, or the buildingsconnected with his occu- 
pation or his alms, and Kent is rich indeed in old examples of 
small domestic architecture, in its manors and its village houses, its 
farms and its cottages, its hospitals and its trade halls. Of all 
these not a word; of all the abundant remnants of ancient 
building in the whole Wealden district—Tenterden, Cranbrook, 
Biddenden, all so typical of Kent and its popular history—no 
mention whatever, except a casual remark in a short section of a 
short chapter on ‘‘ Refugee Industries.” Mr. Kershaw has, without 
doubt, dealt well with this subject. The accessibility of Kent to 
foreign influence and foreign immigration was a constant leaven 
to its native trade impulses, and mediawval Engiand had no more 
active and populous industrial centres than the Kentish towns 
and the Wealden district. Cranbrook “was the metropolis, as 
it were, of the cloth trade from the fourteenth century. In and 
around this town are some remains of the old cloth halls, in 
vabled and picturesque houses, much altered and alienated from 
their original use. Though the early industries were of native 
growth, it must be remembered that the foreign settlements in 
Kent had great influence in extending and introducing new crafts 
into the county.” So much so, that as early as 1337 a Royal 
proclamation warns the King’s subjects not to harass the alien 
clothworkers, the \Weald—owing probably to its beds of fuller’s 
earth and the presence of small streams suited to drive fulling 
and dyeing mills—being specially selected by Goverument for the 
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location of broadcloth artisans. Kentish industries were constantly 
recruited from the Low Countries—by Flemings under the Planta- 
genets, by the Dutch when Elizabeth espoused their cause during 
the Alva persecutions. ‘Then the tide turned the other way, for 
Laud’s rigid enforcement of religious uniformity sent many a 
Dutchman home to his now ultra-Protestant and widely pros- 
pering country, whither his English neighbour and fellow- 
worshipper often accompanied him. Hence the Kentish petition 
of 1640 speaks of the ‘discouragement and distraction of all 
good subjects, of whom multitudes, both clothiers, merchants and 
others being deprived of their ministers and overwhelmed 
with their pressures, have departed the Kingdom to Holland and 
other parts, and have drawn with them a great part of the manu- 
facture and trading out of the land.” The cloth trade never 
recovered, though flax culture and linen weaving for a time took 
its place, and, until the forest timber began to run short, 
and Midland coalfields began to develop, the Kentish as well as 
the Sussex Weald was a seat of the iron industry. But as the 
eighteenth century drew toa close trade moved North to larger 
centres to be carried on on a bigger scale, and the Kentish mills 
and furnaces and cloth halls were deserted. Yet time had been 
when ‘‘the Grey Coats of Kent” had had wealth and power, as the 
architecture of the district still shows in a way which we should 
have liked to have seen noted and illustrated in this Kentish book. 
Instead of that, domestic architecture in the county is only repre- 
sented in a chapter on castles, the majority of which are labelled 
* non-existent,”’ and by descriptions of such very well known and 
often described places as Penshurst and Hever. As to the latter, a 
paper carefully describing and surveying it as it was till recently, 
accomp.nied by a set of detail photographs, would certainly have 
been valuable, as its original character will soon be completely 
lost. But Mr. Ditchfield seems scarcely to appreciate what it 
was, and how entirely what it was is ceasing to be what 
it is. He describes it as a “curious mixture of a domestic 
house and a feudal castle.” Why “curious”? We should have 
thought its great archaological interest lay in the fact that it is, 
or was, a surviving example of a once-common type. Hever 
became the property of the Boleyns, a well-connected family who 
had made money in London trade, in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, and they largely, but not wholly, rebuilt the 
strong place which the de Hevers had obtained licence to 
crenellate under Edward III. The Boleyns—either Geoffrey, 
who was Lord Mayor in 1453, or, more likely, his son William, 
who was knighted thirty years later—built at a time when space, 
light and comfort began to be demanded in the houses of the 
wealthy, and yet when adequate protection was necessary against 
the inroads and attacks which a stronger man might at any time 
make against a weaker one throughout the disturbed and lawless 
period of the Roses’ War. Hever exactly meets this double 
requirement. Contemporary Compton in Devon accentuated the 
detensive side, while neighbouring Ightham is rather more 
domestic, though de Haut, at the very time that Boleyn was 
building at Hever, was adding his strong entrance tower. But 
all three are types of the house of a fifteenth century knight of 
substance, as opposed toa great lord on the one hand in his 
Raglan Castle or Basing House, or toa small squire and yeoman 
in his undefended timber-framed dwelling, of which Kent still 
offers occasional samples. Ightham is, perhaps, the more 
picturesque and engaging from the multiplicity of its successive 
yet harmonious alterations and additions, but Hever was fully 
as interesting as so largely belonging to, and therefore illustrating, 
one definite architectural and social period. For afew short years 
it rose to unexpected importance, beyond its character and its size, 
as the scene of much royal courtship, the cradle of a brilliant buc 
short-lived queen, the possession of one whose daughter's 
sudden greatness led to his own momentary ennoblement. 
After a decade of unnatural grandeur it relapsed into its 
proper modest quietude, and escaped, to an exceptional extent 
and until to-day, the ravages of fashion, the destruction of 
changing needs and tastes, the obliterating expansion of wealthy 
ownership. But to say, as Mr. Ditchfield does, of this 
quite moderate-sized mansion of a date when rooms were 
sometimes large but never numerous, that ‘‘endless chambers 
may be explored,” shows as total a lack of comprehension of the 
due characteristics of the subject he is writing about as does his 
description of the overwhelming and staggering transformation 
now taking place as a “ thorough restoration.” He admits that 
accommodation for guests and servants in the shape of a “ Tudor 
village, all under one roof, connected by a subway” is being 
added to the simple old-time castle; that its original moat is 
supplanted by a ‘‘ new lake of 45 acres’’; that a great stretch of 
contiguous ground is being ‘ constructed into an Italian garden ”’ ; 
and that a ‘model farm,” an ‘extensive deer-park,” a ‘ new 
public road and bridge ” and “ many requirements of a gentleman’s 
twentieth century home” are being added. 

As a matter of fact, the word curious would apply far better 
to Penshurst than to Hever, for it is exceptional that so large and 
important a place as this already was under Edward ITI. should 
have been uncrenellated and unmoated. It is as a curiosity 
rather than as a type that its purely Gothic past attracts us, 
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apart from its intrinsic excellence and merit, with its untouched, 
chimneyless hall still with its “reredos” or central brazier, and 
still with its fifteenth century trestle tables. No less fine in its 
own style is the later work of the Sidneys, fit setting for the 
succeeding generations of this illustrious family, with its varied 
history, its great connections, its distinguished visitors. How 
redolent of old-time heroes and old-time habits are still many of 
its contents, such as Sir Philip Sidney’s shaving-glass, Sir 
William’s helmet worn at Flodden Field, Algernon’s jack boots, 
Robert Dudley’s two-handed sword, and still more the 
picture of this royal favourite dancing with his Sovereign and 
‘“‘holding the Virgin Queen high off the ground, in such an 
exalted position that she is made to look as if she had taken a 
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leap into the air, whilst below and behind her skirts is clearly 
conspicuous the leg of another dancer, painted in such a inanner 
as to appear as if Elizabeth had three legs instead of two. This 
seemingly boisterous dance in which the Queen is represented as 
indulging must have died out a very long time ago in England, 
although a somewhat similar form of revelry is said still to be in 
use among the peasants of Brittany.” That the Government 
‘““broad arrow” is merely the pheon badge of the Dudleys 
adopted bv their Sidney descendants, and used by Henry Sidney, 
Earl of Romney, when he was Master of the Ordnance under 
William ILI. to prevent the leakage of stores, is one example of 
how the personality of the Sidneys has impressed itself upon the 
history of their country. H. Avray Tippina. 


THE SPOTTED FLYCATCHER. 


HE spotted flycatcher (Muscicapa griseola) is a summer 
visitor, which arrives in this country from the South 
at the end of May, and stays with us until the end of 

September. It is well distributed, but seems especially common 
in the South of England, as the following record shows: 


June 9th, 1rg01.—Addington Woods, Kent. 

July 20th, 1902.—*Farleigh Woods, Kent. 

July, 1903.—*Orpington, Kent (on a fence near trees). 

July 3rd, 1904.—*Dyke Road, Brighton, Sussex (on a fence near a pine 
copse). 

August 13th, 1904.—Dulwich, Surrey (on fences near trees). 

August 27th, 1904.—*Wimbledon Common, Surrey (among trees and 
on fences) 

July, 1905.—Dulwich, Surrey (on fences near trees). 

September 22nd, 1906.—Bushey Park, Middlesex (among trees). 


It will be seen that their favourite haunts are woods, and 
they are especially fond of a place where there is a fence or rails 
near to some trees. In the instances marked * above I was able 
to watch the habits of the birds to advantage, as many were to 
be seen, and they were all busily engaged in catching flies when 
observed. The modus operandi is interesting, and deserves descrip- 
tion. Taking its stand on a fence below an avenue of trees, the 
bird watches for a passing insect. When it sees one, it flies out, 
catches the insect in mid-air and returns to the exact spot from 
which it flew. This it will do several times in succession. 
Sometimes it darts but a short distance, at others it has to fly 
almost to the ground; while yet again it has a long chase, 
and finishes with a graceful sail and a fatal snap. In every case 
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the bird uses the greatest precision, and rarely, if ever, misses its 
aim. I have also seen a pair pick flies off a grass lawn asa 
swallow dces when skimming a lake. Its nest is built early in 
June, and I have found three examples. The first was on 
June oth, 1901, at West Wickham, Kent. This was placed in 
the space between the trunk and bark of an old ash tree, 
part of which had been pulled away. It was made of moss and 
wool, edged on the outside with grass and lined with hair and 
wool. It contained three eggs, although four or five are laid ; these 
are small, and of a whitish ground with pink spots. The second 
nest was at Farleigh Woods, Kent, on July 20th, 1go02. This was 
placed on a stem of ivy growing against the trunk of an oak tree, 
and it was made of moss covered on the outside with oak flowers, 
and lined with grass, moss and hair. We watched a pair of birds 
flying round the oak tree; after about 5min., during which 
time we kept fairly still, they led us to the nest. This we found 
to contain three young birds, which were fed by both parents in 
the space of about 3min. They brought for them green cater- 
pillars, as wellas flies and soon. On July 3rd, 1904, I was walking 
along the Dyke Road, Brighton, when I noticed a spotted fly- 
catcher fly from the fence into the road to snap up a passing 
insect, and it struck me that this would be a good locality for 
them. In the afternoon, when I returned, I counted as many as 
twenty, all actively engaged in fly-catching. One pair were 
catching not only for themselves, but also for their young; they 
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were making rather mere display than the others, and were 
challenging ail with a note, “ tack-tack.” From an ash tree ina 


neighbouring garden came a continuous shrill whistle, not bold or 
loud, but rather feeble. Lower down in the tree they had built 
their nest, between the bark and the stem, and it showed 
signs of having recently been occupied. The whistle was from 
the youngsters, and by watching I traced it to three of them 
on a bough high up in the ash tree. Both parents fed them 
continuously, making approximately three visitsevery 2min. 
There are several points in the character of the spotted fly- 
catcher which deserve notice. lirst, they have little fear of man, 
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and consequently can be easily watched; they are also very 
confiding and bold. They are very assiduous in the care of their 
young, as is shown by the number of visits paid by the parent 
birds to feed them. The adult birds have a brown back and 
white breast, and the under parts spotted with brown. The young 
are uniformly grey, with brown spots, differing from the parents 
only in being spotted on the back as well as on the breast. In 
shape and size they resemble the sand-martin, having an 
elongated body, a longish tail and very short legs, which can be 
easily tucked out of the way when the birds are fly-catching. 
The beak is fairly short, but pointed and sharp, and well adapted 
to their mode of life. I must finally achnowledge thanks to 
Gilbert White and other naturalists from whose works I have 
been able to verify many of my observations. 
Joun E. S. Dattas. 


HIS VIEW OF /T. 


IX was leaning with his arms upon the low wall of a 
stone bridge that spans a moorland river. He had 
been there for an hour at least, looking down at the 
clear rushing water that came eddying and spinning 
through the arch, Long spells of silent contemplation 

were not infrequent with him. He was not much of an earner, 
and as often as the conversation turned upon the scarcity of 
hares, the well-to-do in the neighbourhood spoke of him as a 
lazy, poaching fellow. Yet having regard to his requirements 
and surroundings, Phil Davy was better off than many who 
are accounted rich. He possessed a little house with a large 
garden and two or three fields of his own. He had a couple of 
cows, a sow or two, a horse and cart, fowls of all sizes and colours 
—lbut some of the right blue—and a mongrel collie, a misbe- 
yotten bit of cleverness that came by chance between a fox-terrier 
and a water-spaniel. With bread and cheese, supported by a 
suthiciency of beer, he was generally content. His Sunday suit, 
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chiefly reserved for fétes and funerals, had lasted a quarter of a 
century. His working clothes were of the sort that never wear 
out. So witha rabbit often, and other things now and then for 
a change from his home-cured bacon, he did well enough. At 
any rate, at three-score he could show a sound set of teeth when- 
ever he grinned, tie a blue-upright without spectacles and had 
never had an ache in all his life. Moreover, he had a round, 
contented, well-nourished face, covered with a stubbly beard of 
four days’ growth. 

He looked up as I stopped beside him, and the mongrel gave 
alow growl. ‘* Get out,” cried he, and shoved the bitch aside 
with his foot. ‘She won’t bite. ’Tes living close upon the road 
and lonely I do suppose. She do speak to everybody that do 
but stop, but she don’t never off-r to catch hold.” 

I leaned on the wall also for a chat; for what Phil Davy 
does not know about the river is not worth finding out. He 
smiled and pointed down into the water. Under the shelter of 
the buttress lay a trout of #lb., a mons‘er for our rapid crystal 
stream. The fish hung in the current apparently without effort, 
almost motionless and scarcely visible. Just then the April sun 
burst out between two mountains of silver-edged cloud; and, 
although the trout still kept the colour of the stones around him, 
a dark shadow, a silhouette, was cast upon the yellow gravel 
below. The trout shifted to one side, opened his great mouth 
wide to swallow something that was invisible to us, and again 
took up his customary place. 

Phil Davy winked. We both smiled. I cannot tell why it 
was amusing; but I think we both looked beyond the wideness 
of the gape and the sudden closing of the jaws, into the 
psychological experiences of the fish. We understood his hunger 
and satisfaction and found him to be a sound sportsman and a 
master of his craft. Then a blue dun came floating from under 
the arch and another fluttering aslant across the ripple. Thicker 
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DISCONTENTED; A POOR HATCIT OF FLY. 


and faster came the flies, and at once our trout became as busy 
as a flycatcher on a garden rail. For my own part, I sympathise 
with Phil Davy and his leaning upon a wall; for the common 
incidents of Nature do not grow stale, and to observe again is 
like listening to a familiar strain of music, which is all the better 
because it has Leen heard before. 

“You'll have good sport to-day, sir,” said he, glancing from 
the water to the sky. That is, if you can call it so nowadays. 
For ‘tes nothing as it used to be. Paugh!"”—he paused after 
this ejaculation of contempt and spat upon the road. ‘ Why, I 
can call to mind when, pick my day, I could go out an’ catch 
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fifty of an afternoon, an’ now a man do think it a fine thing to 
bring home a score.” 

“There is less food brought down than formerly, and the 
river rises and runs low very quickly,” I suggested. 

* That's not all,” said he, with an impatient wave of the 
hand. ‘I don’t know what your opinion may be, but I can tell 
you my view o’ it. ’Tes preservation, that’s what ’tes. Now I 
never didden zee no good come o’ preservation. "Tes my belief 
that God A’mighty don’t hold wi’ preservation an’ upsetten 
things as he’ve arranged ’em like. They do charge five shillens 
now for a trout-rod, an’, zo vur as they can, mind, they do stop 
a poor man vrom all the little games he used to play. They wunt 
allow un to put down a night-line now, not if they do chance 
to vind un out, for fear he should now an’ again catch a 
trout. We used to catch zome wonderful big yeels, mind, an’ 
every yeel do eat a lot o’ veesh. Do ee zee the girt stone over 
there, where the water do lie still off the swirl, like. I wur 
a-leanen ‘pon the wall one time, as you yourzelf mid be to-day, 
jus’ to cast a look roun’, an’ I zeed a little trout come up the 
stream an’ lie over the gravel close bezide the stone there. Ina 
second out jumped the head of a girt yeel an’ catched un across 
the back like a shot. He couldn’ very well pull un in under the 
stone. ‘Tes a smallish hole. An’ thik yeel comed right out wi’ 
the troutin his mouth. I urned down, but he let go the trout, an’ 
went down under the stone an’ hid hiszelf. Yeels do do a main 
lot o’ destruction, a hunderd times zo much as night-lines. Or 
anyways that’s my view o’ it. Now jus’ look at thik vive-shillen 
licence a minute. I used to catch a goodish many trout wi’ rod 
an’ line, an’ | mid go now a score o’ times an’ none the wiser, or 
mayhap the vust time | did walk up the stream their keeper- 
feller mid be a-squinten down vrom the hill-top an’ come a-runnen 
down to look at my bit o’ paper. But do they think I don’t have 
zo many trout as I do want? If they do they mus’ be fools. 
There is places where their man mus’ be down close ’pon the 
river bank to zee 
what I be about. 
There’s trout 
under the stones. 
There’s trout 
under thik clump 
o’ rushes and 
under the mocks 
0 the bush. Or 
take a quiet 
a’ternoon of a hot 
day, all the veesh 
do get under the 
long weeds that 
do be zo still in 
the gentle water 
or jus’ sway to 
an’ vro along the 
edge © the 
current. I do 
count they do go 
to sleep there. 
Anyway you can 
pick’ em up 
a’most like pullen 
turmets. A veesh 
do never slip if 
there’s ever zo 
small a bit o’ 
weed against 
your palm. Now, 
what about thik 
viveshillen 
licence? I used 
to catch fair wi’ a 
line. But I’ve 
a-got to have ’em, 
mind. Zo now I 
do poach zo 
many as ever | 
do want. I don’t 
zee no harm in it. 
An’ I do hope 
zomebody or 
‘nother ‘Il knock 
thik keeper- 
feller’s head off 
ome o these 
days. Anyways, 
that’s my view 
o’ it. Now, look 
here now, how 
do they get 
their money 
to pay thik 
feller to come ¥F, 
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a-meddlen wi’ we ? This idden a salmon river, not vor 
gentry to come an’ pay a guinea a rod. They do all know 
they couldn’ catch no salmon here no fashion”’—-he made the 
word rhyme with nation—‘ but there’s hunderds o’ thousands 
o’ little salmon ’bout zolong as your middle vinger, an’ you be 
bothered to catch ’em a’most every cast an’ chuck ’em in again. 
There’s no money do come out o’ theas river but what the 
trout-veeshers do pay. They do take your money o’ purpose 
to spoil your sport. That’s what they do do. They do 
rob you, I do call—you that do pay. Anyways, that’s my 
view oO’ it.” 

He turned and looked at me, frowning, in the intensity of 
his indignation on my behalf. But when I laughed his features 
relaxed into a grin and he chuckled also. Yet, the recounting of 
his views had made him very irritable. He hooked a bit of 
mortar from a crevice between two coping-stones of the wall and 
again looked down into the water. 

“You greedy old toad. Idden your gut vull by this time? 
You do want ’em all, you co.” 

He pitched down the mortar almost on the trout’s head. 
The fish turned and darted off down stream. He laughed, 
wished me ‘*Good morning” and walked off up the road. 
I presently clambered over a fence and wandered up_ the 
river-side, WALTER RayMonp. 


BEECH TREES AND _. 
THEIR GROWTH. 


OST trees are sociable, and are able to develop better 
when they stand in a group or in a wood than when 
they are found dotted singly on the lawn or park. 

The beech is, above all other trees with leafy foliage, the best 
able to bear the 
shade, and in this 
lies its power of 
growing without 
loss of vigour 
more thickly than 
other trees—a 
gregarious — habit 
to which the 
willow affords the 
extreme contrast. 
Still, beech does 
grow well alone, 
and then it takes 
a different form ; 
it fails to attain 
great height, and 
throws out its 
boughs so widely 
that the height 
is much exceeded 
by the breadth. 
Among the well- 
defined features 
of the tree, the 
silver bole gives 
a great charm, 
but is too seldom 
seen. Exposure 
seems the con- 
dition most apt 
to induce this 
feature, for in a 
narrow belt — of 
beech the un- 
sheltered boles 
often appear all 
silver grey. It may 
be that the drying 
winds prevent 
the usual film 
of green alga, 
for if the silvering 
be of lichen it is a 
filmso thin that the 
eye cannot distin- 
guish it from the 
natural bark. The 
smooth roundness 
of the bole adds no 
distracting tracery 
such as when 
lichen and = moss 
in velvet patches 
compete to make a 
patchwork of those 
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old trunks we see 
in the moist wood- 
land country. 
The leaves 
have just come By 
out at the begin- 
ning of May, open- 
ing like miniature 
fans; th ir rapid 
expansion after 
being pent up in 
the greatly en- 
larging buds 
makes the trans- 
formation into full 
foliage more strik- 
ing in its sudden- 
ness. Besides this, 
the verdure is of 
so light a_ tint 
that the bursting 
into foliage of 
the beech quite 
excels the slower 
brilliant 
leafing of its 
woodland fellows. 
In winter the 
twigs are to be 
identified as 
readily as any 
by their long 4. C. 
conical buds. As 
spring progresses the practised eye of the forester will foretell 
by the size of the buds the approaching mast crop, and this year 
a plentiful one has been prophesied accordingly. A mast year is 
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by no means an annual event, nor does it recur with 
regularity. At about seven years’ interval occur those 
abundant falls of mast that bring the vast flocks of wood- 


pigeons to the beech woods. This is the tree least often 
struck by lightning. Its shelter, however, affords by no means 
absolute security in the storm, and the German forester can 
quote you marvellous statistics telling of the number of 
beech that will be struck compared to oak and other trees. 


The dense shade it casts is a protection to the thin- 
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barked stem. 
Under the more 
powerful sun on 
the Continent, 
trunks newly ex- 
posed often have 
their bark killed 
on the south side 
from the sun’s rays 
striking it both 
directly and by 
reflection from the 
ground. Nograss 
and few flowers 
grow under this 
shade; but in its 
native woods the 
helleborines and 
the bird’s-nest 
orchis. find their 
most frequent 
habitation. In 


the garden 
the ground 


beneath the tree 
may be beautified 
by the saxifrages, 
especially London 
pride and the 
common meadow 
saxifrage (granu- 


BEECTI. Copyright lata). In the 
wood the want 
of undercover leaves little hiding-place for the pheasant, 


but snowberry laurel and box may be plaiated to serve this 
purpose. In their duration of life beeches resemble the elm, 
and about two centuries will show that they are unable 
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M. C. Cottam. IN AN OPEN GLADE. Copyright 
which the oak, the lime and above 
all the plane tree will success.ully defy so much _ longer. 
The limbs will fall from the solitary beech often within 
a hundred years, and the denizen of close forest will decay 
at the root perhaps a hundred years later; the hollow 
pollard may sometimes survive a century longer. One very 
common enemy, the Kermes fagi may be recognised as a white 
powder, or even conspicuous spots like cotton-wool. When 
we see this on an ailing tree, we should not be too ready to 


to resist that decay 
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attribute all weakness to the virulence of the enemy, for it is the 
weakness of the tree that certainly in many cases dominates their 
association. Trees in exposed situations and old trees grown 
from the stub often are severely affected. Of recent years 
complaints of this disease have been frequent, and it has been 
observed to be more abundant; this might be the effect of the 
succession of dry summers, which have been prejudicial to the 
tree. In sandy situations the fall of the leaf has in some hot 
years occurred as early as September. 

Sandy moorland, too infertile to support oak and ash, is 
most frequently planted with Scotch pine. It does not seem to 
be sufficiently recognised that the beech has, on much of this 
land, great advantages over the pine in keeping the ground moist 
by its shade and by the accumulation of slowly-decaying leaves, 
which latter also much enrich the soil. Thus it is able to grow 
and afford a more luxuriant mass of tall timber trees than any 
other hard wood. 

In dry soil in an exposed situation, a beech wood can be 
grown in this country, if a preliminary shelter is afforded 
by the planting of Corsican pine; under this the beech may 
be planted some twenty years later. In wet soil the tree is 
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with. If it is desired to let the larch grow to big timber, 
it should be mixed with beech. The oak also derives much 
benefit from the shade of neighbouring beech, growing thus 
a longer and cleaner bole, but the beech must be restrained 
from dominating it. 

Should we desire to raise a beech wood, a soil suitable for 
both larch and beech must be chosen—chalk, gravelor sand subsoil, 
not wet, and the aspect preferable is a northerly one. When 
larch poles are of a size to be readily saleable, some income 
will be received; the beech will at first be small and 
unsaleable. The larch may be thinned out every five years, 
till nothing but beech are left at seventy years. Meanwhile 
the latter must be treated with a view to a definite future 
plan, whether it be to fell at ninety years of age, probably 
the most profitable age, or under exceptional circumstances 
to inaugurate a selection felling. 

Without going into details as to the management of the 
growing woods, one may lay stress upon the main principle of 
growth, viz., that the amount of wood laid on from year to year is 
proportionate to the number of leaves that exist in the crown of 
each tree. In a high wond, accordingly, grown to be cut down 
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short-lived. Though taking kindly to dry soils and abhorrent of 
wet, it is in its earliest years more susceptible to drought than 
most trees, and a little more care is required in planting; atten- 
tion should be given to placing the roots as deeply as they would 
naturally penetrate. As the tree grows its progress at first is 
often very slow, and the stem is slow to thicken; but after ten or 
twenty years the rate of progress is rapid, and it will overtake its 
fellows. Although a clipped beech fence retains its vitality so 
well, the young beech tree resents pruning. 

In a mixed plantation beech, if not thinned out, soon 
becomes the dominant tree. Accordingly, in planting it with 
other trees, the best plan is to arrange the beech in groups here 
and there; they will grow better themselves, and allow growth 
to the remainder. ‘There is one quick-growing tree that consorts 
exceedingly well with beech—the larch. In habit it is the com- 
plement of the beech, demanding much light and giving little 
shade. But shade and the consequent moisture are of great 
benefit to the roots of the larch, which, though outstripping 
the beech in its race for the light, will not, owing to the 
airy character of its foliage, deprive its shade-bearing neigh- 
bour of more light than the beech can afford to dispense 
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COME AND GO. 


entirely at a certain age, the size of the trees, within limits of 
good management, will be in inverse proportion to the number 
per acre. The larger size, of about eighty per acre, is usually 
the most saleable, and should give about 50 cubic feet or more 
per tree at ninety years. But with this end in view it is 
important to take advantage of the shade-bearing capacity of 
the beech, and not to be too precipitate or treat the wood like 
one composed chiedy of oak, ash and larch, which are freely 
thinned before forty years of age. Thus, at about this age, one will, 
every five years if possible, thin, to allow the best trees, with tall 
and unforked stems, to grow unchecked. At the same time, the 
outside of the wood is kept denser than is commonly seen in 
other kinds of woodland, and this will prevent injury from undue 
exposure, to which the beech is so very susceptible. On the 
other hand, should you determine to emulate a native beech 
wood, with its continuous succession of natural seedlings, and 
prosecute the selection system, at the age of forty you will begin 
to take out a few of the best trees only. The conditions for this 
system are rarely favourable; the trees are too small for most 
markets, and natural regeneration is effectually hindered by the 
presence of the gamekeeper. It is not the eating of seedlings 
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by the rabbit, which avoids the damp of large beech woodlands to 
some extent, but it is the absence of the little mouse-hunter and 
the owls which leaves the woodmice masters of the situation. 
The problem of this reproduction by seed is, however, much 
more than a problem of the presence of vermin; both soil 
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“ ELL, Geordie, ista off to Brough Hill lair?” 
That Geordie appreciated the subtle con- 
necting of the aged horse he rode with the 
famous fair was evidenced by the merry 
twinkling of his eyes and his hearty reply: 

“Nay, by goy! I mun be in different fettle if I gah theear! 

I’m off to Rydal Farm 

sheep-weshing.” 

I am glad to over- 
hear the conversation 
of the two shepherds, 
for it gives me the 
chance of seeing the 
washing of an un- 
usually large flock of 
sheep. Soon, with 
camera and a plentiful 
supply of plates, I am 
wending my way to 
the sheepfolds “ far 
in the bosom ” of Fair- 
field. There is not a 
lovelier three-mile 
walk in England. 
The first part of it is 
through the upper 
portion of Rydal Park, 
for Rydal Farm forms 
part of the estate of 
Mr. S. H. le Fleming 
of Rydal Hall. The 
narrow track which 
threads through the 
irees and bracken is 
the only visible sign 
of the Manchester 
waterway from Thirl- 
mere. Away to the 
south Windermere 
reaches towards the 
sea; to the west, 
Loughrigg, with its 
long crenulated outline, 
guards the valley; 
between its sloping 
shoulder and that of 
its neighbour Nab 
Scar, across meadow 
and woodland, we get 
a glimpse of peaceful 
Rydal Water, spark- 
ling in the morning 
sun. On each side of 
the track the haw- 
thorns are in bloom. 
The mingled wealth 
of blossom looks like 
a belated fall of snow. 
Every breath of wind, 
as if in sportive mood, 
covers us with a GE. 
shower of petals. The 
penetrating sweetness of the perfume almost dominates the 
atmosphere, but not quite. We pass under a chestnut tree, and 
as our shoulders brush its flowers we are conscious of another 
influence. Here is a small independent state holding its own 
against a powerful rival. Settled about there are ancient oaks with 
massive trunks and sturdy limbs; thickly covered with moss and 
fern they look like medalled veterans beside the straight, clean 
boles of their young companions. The upland pastures are 
white wth gulls, which have come to feed on an innumerable 
army ot ‘*bracken-clocks,” which are just testing the strength of 
their wings. The crowding of the white plumage turns the 
pastures into exquisite replicas of the marguerite-sprinkled 
meadow-lands. Gradually we climb out of the park to higher 
ground. We have left the trees behind, with the exception of a 
few stunted, twisted thorns, which look like ragged vedettes. In 
front is the horseshoe-like curve of the Fairfield range. 
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and management must be appropriate to the end in view, and 
truly there is a charm in the little-changing continuity of the 
natural beech wood that may induce the resident to sometimes 
choose this form of forestry, even though he sees in it a bad 
economy. A. 


-WASHING. 


Another 
near the stream to rest. 


half-mile and we sit down among the boulders 
HTere the hills seem to contract 
and grow higher, as if they were trying to encompass us. 
One of the shepherds told me that when a_ boy he 
fished up the stream to this lonely spot. It was a_ hot 
July day. Waving had little sport, and feeling weary, he lay 
down to rest. Im- 
mediately he felt the 
intense loneliness of 
the place. There was 
no wind to make the 
reeds whisper, no cry 
of bird, no bleat of 
sheep, nor sufficient 
water in the stream 
to make it audible; 
even the grasshopper 
had forgotten to rub 
his wings. The silence 
oppressed him as if he 
were in the presence 
of some fearsome 
thing. So overpower- 
ing was his feeling of 
awe that he packed his 
fishing-rod and hurried 
from the valley as if it 
were a pestilence. 
Half a mile further we 
can hear faintly the 
barking of the dogs. 
Over the ridge on our 
right a flock of sheep 
seem to slide like an 
avalanche of stones 
towards the folds. The 
shepherds have been 
gathering the sheep 
since dawn. 

Rydal Farm, like 
many farms in Cum- 
berland and West- 
morland, is let to the 
incoming tenant with 
a number of fell-going 
sheep. If it were not 
for this custom, the 
work of the shepherds 
would be doubled, for 
there are few walls 
which will keep the 
active Herdwick sheep 
prisoner. Occasionally 
sheep bought by 
Cumberland farmers 
and driven to far-away 
Skiddaw have come 
home to their own 
pasturage on the slopes 
ot Fairfield and Red 
Screes. The fell-lands 
of Rydal Farm carry 
2,000 head. Yo circle the pasturage means a day’s hard work. 
Were it not for the clever dogs, who search every cove, recess, ledge 
and boulder-covered slope, it would be impossible to herd the 
sheep; they seldom overlook one. Sometimes, when the dogs 
have been working for a few consecutive days, they become so 
tired and footsore that they have almost to be dragged trom 
the kennel before they will face the fells. 

Now we are in sight of the folds. The valiey is full of 
sounds—the barking of the dogs, the bleating of the sheep, the 
shouts of the shepherds—which are intensified by the echoing 
hills. The folds are built in the form of a circle of rough stones 
from the mountain-side. Cross walls give a number of separate 
enclosures, through which the sheep pass for various treatment 
before they are thrown into the washing pool. A stream flows 
past one side of the folds; above them it has been tapped and 
brought in a half circle round the walls to form a large pool, and 
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to allow the 
overflow to fall 
into the main 
stream. The 
enclosures are 
full of sheep 
which have been 
made ready for 
washing. On 
the top of the 
outer wall stand 
a few dogs, like 
warders, to keep 
the sheep from 
escaping. After 
the morning’s 
toil the shepherds 
are having a 
few moments’ 
respite, sitting in 
groups in the 
shadow of the 
folds, or lying 
on the grass by 
the mountain 
stream. They 
have come from 
various farms to 
give their ser- 
vices for the day, 
as the custom 
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Billy departs 
on his mission 
and we hear him 
shout: ** Nah then, 
you chaps; are you 
ready?” 

Although 
they have been 
waiting for this 
invitation, it 
would be a dis- 
play of too much 
eagerness if they 
were to reply with 
alacrily. 

“Is  summat 
t'matter ?”’ asks 
2 muscular 
shepherd, who 
is lying on_ his 
back gazing at 
the sky. 

“Well, if ya 
don’t come seean 
there may be nowt 
left,” says Billy, 
humorously. 

Atter lunch 
there is much 
cutting of twist 
tobacco, followed 


is, and are not C. &, Walmsley. VHE SHEPHERDS AT TEA. Copyright by an interval for 


short of sub- 

jects for conversation. ‘The foreman has spread a white cloth 
on the grass near the stream and is busy preparing a_ pile 
of sandwiches, plates of pasty and cake. Bottles of milk 
are cooling in the stream; an assistant is boiling the kettle tor 
tea. The tenant of Rydal Farm-—-Mr. B. Fletcher—evidently 
wishes the shepherds to have every comfort. 1 ask the foreman 
the names of the different coves on the face of Fairfield. Standit 
up he points with his knife: 

‘*Yon’s Nettle Cove, yon’s Steean Cove.” 

“ Dane tha, laddie!’’ comes a voice from behind, ‘ I'll thrah 
a steean at tha—and it waint be a lile un!” 

Wheeling round, we are just in time to see a dog sneak off 
with a piece of cake. He has been hovering round for this one 
chance. The smile on the face of the young giant who shouted 
is indicative of his synipathy with the dog. 

‘Yan can’t mind two jobs at yance,” says my friend. 

“ Billy, tell them tea’s ready, wilta?”’ 
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DRESSING SHEEP IN THE MAIN ENCLOSURE. 


devotion. 

“We mun likely hey annuder start,” presently remarks the 
foreman. 

On either side of the mouth of the narrow gangway which 
opens on the pool stands a shepherd. The sheep are passed 
to them one by one in quick succession, They are lifted 
shoulder high, plunged into the pool, and look bewildered 
as they rise to the surface. A shepherd with a long rail directs 
them to the head of the pool. A short swim and they reach 
shallow water. Eventually they stand on the white shingle 
shaking the water from their fleeces in showers. As each batch 
are washed their lambs are let out of the folds and together they 
are driven to the fells. 

For some time the washing was discontinued, but the 
general opinion of the shepherds is that the fleece is made much 
lighter and cleaner, and there is less chance for the dreaded 
sheep-fly to lay her eggs, which she always does on the dirtiest 
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CHATSWORTH, 
DERBYSHIRE, 


HOMES * 


_-— 


A SEAT OF 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 2 


— 


— ae 


XCEPT for some rather unfortunate early nineteenth 
century alterations and additions, Chatsworth is the 
creation of one man, and was built within a score of 
years. We may regret that Bess of Hardwick’s great- 

great-grandson destroyed one of her creations; but, 
considering tie zeal which mankind ever displays in casting 
down what a previous generation has set up, whether it be ideas 
or masonry, we should rather feel a surprised thankfulness that 
he and his successors have so wholly respected and preserved 
another, and that the latest and finest—the new mansion she 
raised at Hardwick by the side of the more modest dwelling of her 
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ancestors. Andat least, if the fourth Earl and first Duke of Devon- 
shire replaced her Chatsworth with his own, he did so at a moment 
when the spirit of classic nobility and refined splendour which 
animated our designers could be adequately materialised by 
craftsmen of remarkable skill and perfect dexterity. He was 
born in the momentous year in which Charles .I. was con- 
strained by the Scots invasion to summon the Parliament 
which was eventually to deprive him of liberty and life. The 
third Earl stood by his King till matters became serious, 
after which “he lent him his own Brother to take the Field: 
And then he retired beyond the Seas to wait for Peace”’ ; 
which was prudent, for Charles 
Cavendish, after two years of 
smart campaigning, fell at 
Gainsborough ; while the Earl 
lived to enjoy, after the restora- 
tion, twenty-four years of that 
peace for which he had 
waited. The son received his 
education and did his grand 
tour during the years of exile. 
But on the return of Charles II. 
he sat for Derby in the House 
of Commons, of which he con- 
tinued an energetic member 
until his father’s death, in 1684, 
calied him tothe Upper House. 
He took up a strong anti-Court 
and anti- Romanist position, 
being forward in the movement 
to exclude the Duke of York 
from the succession. [ut he 
succeeded in steering @ more 
prudent course than his great 
friend, William Russell, whose 
rash partisanship cost him his 
lite. When the Duke did suc- 
ceed, his previous strong action, 
and his continued — strong 
opinions, made his position at 
Court very awkward, and it 
ended by his taking one of the 
courtiers by the nose in the 
Presence Chamber. So good 
an opportunity of freeing 
Whitehall of so undesirable a 
personality was not to be lost. 
The judges fined him = an 
enormous sum and committed 
him to the King’s Bench Prison 
till it was paid. Hence he 
escaped and went down to 
Chatsworth, and when _ the 
Sheriff and his posse came to 
arrest him, he appears to have 
turned the tables on them and 
detained them in honourable 
durance. Needing an outlet 
for his activities, he now turned 
his mind to architecture and 
the decorative arts, which had 
been his hobbies since the early 
days of his foreign travel, and— 
in order, we are told, ‘to keep 
his patriotic mind from dwell- 
ing too intensely upon the 
oppressions of his country” 
—determined to rebuild a 
portion, at least, of his great 
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Christopher Wren was at this time in the zenith of his fame, 
and when one of the foremost and most weaithy Englishmen set 
about replacing a very fine example of the architecture of too years 
before by something more splendid, we should have expected 
him to bave been called in. but Wren was still deeply engaged 
on St. Paul’s, on a dozen City churches, on numerous other 
large works in town and country. How then could he dance 
attendance in a Northern county on a man who was by no 
means prepared to come up to London, and who demanded the 
pleasurable occupation of discussing plans and details, of deciding 
matters of decoration, of arranging with artists and craftsmen, 
and of collecting objects of vertu? Under these circumstances 
not Wren Lut William Talman was appointed architect. Born 
at West Lavington, and builder of Thoresby and Swallowfield, 
he had not at this time any great reputation or excessive employ- 
ment, and it was only after the first portion of his work at 
Chatsworth was complete that he was, in 16go, no doubt on his 
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patron’s recommendation, appointed Comptroller of Works to 
William ILI., and had charge of the building at Hampton Court. 
Here, however, he was little more than clerk of the works to 
Wren, who gave the designs, which, however, seem to have 
been freely criticised by his subordinate. Even at Chatsworth 
Talman was not given a completely free hand, as Wren in some 
measure supervised him, and came down for that purpose to 
Chatsworth in 1692. 

It was the southern elevation of the house that was first 
doomed to destruction; indeed, it would seem that, at first, no 
larger change was intended, for Bishop Kennet tells us that the Earl 
“contracted with Workmen to pull down the South Side of that 
good old Seat and to rebuild it in a Plan he gave to them, fora 
Iront to his Gardens so fair and August that it look’d likea 
Model only of what might be done in after Ages. When he had 
finish’d tnis Part he meant to go no further; till, seeing Public 
Affairs in a happier Settlement, for a Testimony of Ease and 
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Joy, he undertook the East Side of the Quadrangle, and rais’d it 
entirely new in Conformity to the South, and seemed then 
content to say that he had gone halfway through and would 
leave the rest to his Heir. In this Resolution he Stop’d about 
Seven Years, and then reassuin’d Courage and began to lay the 
Foundations for two other Sides to complete the noble Square ; 
and these last, as far as Uniformity admits, do exceed the 
others by a West Front of most excellent Strength and 
Elegance, and a Capitol on the North Side that is of singular 
Ornament and Service.” It was on April 12th, 1687, that 
Talman began the erection of his south front, and that only this 
partial rebuilding was at that time contemplated may account 
for the rather crowded arrangement in this side of the house. 
The chapel occupying a large section of the first floor with its 
upper part, insufficient space was left there for that series of 
rooms which had become essential in a lordly dwelling for the 
“State Apartments.” These had, therefore, to be placed upon 
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the second floor, which they occupy from end to end. Although, 
as we have seen, the idea of leaving three sides of the old building 
was shortly abandoned, yet it was in this first portion of the old 
building that the finest and most elaborate work remained 
concentrated. The owner seemed to have felt that his excuse 
for destroying the older work was to exhibit the very finest that 
his own age could produce, and the rooms of this south side have 
always been held as the model of the style and workmanship of 
the close of the seventeenth century. ‘ All the wood-carving 
in England,” wrote Allen Cunningham, ‘fades away before that 
of Gibbons at Chatsworth.” And yet the only documentary 
evidence that exists is against Grinling Gibbons having had 
anything to do with it. It is one of these delightful controversies, 
like the authorship of the Junius Letters, which can go on for ever, 
and in which everyone can quite honestly consider themselves 
right, because no authoritative document is discoverable capable 
of setting the dispute at rest. Even had Dr. Conan Doyle put 
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held by Walpole to be his masterpiece—is over the chapel altar 
and appears in one of our illustrations, while the same subject was 
treated at the other end over the gallery, by Laquerre. Verrio’s, 
an exceptional instance of the careful preservation of elaborate too, is the ceiling of the “‘ great chamber,” or State dining-room, as 
specifications, designs, signed agreements, audited accounts; so it afterwards came to be called, and, alter two years’ work, he 
that minute details of the cost of building and of the part taken was paid £469. 


Sherlock Holmes on to the matter, a controversy it probably next year. His picture of ‘* The Incredulity of St. Thomas” 
would still have remained. It is not that there 1s an absence of 
information as to the building of Chatsworth. Far from it. 
Such is very often the case with our fine old houses, but here 1s 


Lauscroon, Highmore, Thornhill also appear in 
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by the leading craftsmen are not wanting. We know that our 
friend the plumber was at his tricks even in those days, for, 
under this head, a ** Mr. Cock of London delivered a bill for 
work done of nearly £1,000, from which a deduction was made of 
£ 236 for overcharge.” The great expanses of wall and ceiling 
pictures were begun in 1689 by Ricard and Laquerre, artists 
much employed by or with Verrio, who himself followed the 


the accounts, and Caius Cibber was engaged for sculpture. He 
had been a promising boy in Denmark, whose King sent him to 
Rome to study. At the Restoration, or even earlier, he settled 
in England, and, at this time, his reputation in stone was almost 
equal to Gibbons’s in wood. In London he is now represented 
by the Phoenix above the south door of St. Paul’s, by the 
sculptures on the west side of the Monument pediment, and by 
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two statues from old Bedlam now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Chatsworth he did much work inside and out, 
of which the best known examples are the figures of Hope and 
Faith on each side of the altar. Not only do we know of his 
employment here, and of the sums he received, but there sur- 
vives his manuscript memorandum of proposed charges, which 
he concludes by saying “at this rate I shall endeavour to serve 
a nobleman in freestone.” Yet of Grinline Gibbons nowhere a 
trace—unless, indeed, some of the cases which cost £14 13s. and 
brought ‘* carved work, statues and pictures ”’ from London, con- 
tained detached pieces of his work which the general decorative 
scheme had been prepared to include. Of the wood-workers 
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who were employed we have abundant detail, and chief among 
them were Thomas Young and Samuel Watson. The latter 
was a Derbyshire man of the parish of Heanor. He 
had stud‘ed in London under a “Mr. C. Oakley,” but 
there is not a shred of evidence to connect him then, or later, 
with Grinling Gibbons. Of his and his fellow-sraftsmen’s work 
at Chatsworth we have such circumstantial accounts as this: 
“Sept. oth, 1692, Joel Lobb, Wm. Davis and Samuel Watson 
agreed with the Earl of Devonshire to execute in lime-tree, the 
carving in the great chamber, to be done equal to anything of the 
kind before executed, for which they were to receive £400. 
This carving to consist of flowers, wreaths, fish, dead game, 
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cherubs, etc., etc.”” All these appear in our illustrations, two of 
which are of this very room. All four of this suite of rooms are 
closely assimilated in their decorative scheme; their cornices, 
architraves and overdoors are variants of the same design, and in 
all there is the same perfection of craftsmanship in the carved 
:rophies and garlands and panels. But in two of them the walls 
are hung with leather, and in the drawing-room with Gobelin 
tapestries, reproductions of Raphael’s cartoons. But in the State 
dining-room, which is soft. by 3o0ft., the walls are all panelled, and 
it, therefore, offered the most extensive field for the operations of 
Messrs. Watson, Lobb and Davis, as well as the finest oppor- 
tunity for the display of their utmost skill; so that Mr. Jewitt 
rightly describes the work of the mantel-piece as ‘‘ the richest of 
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OKING DOWN 7HE SUITE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

all the rich carvings in this suite of rooms.” Here are the “ fish 
and dead game,” whiie the flowers and wreaths hang down the 
great, rich panels of the room, not from ‘ cherubs ”—which 
appear in the other rooms—but from masks. 

Accounts for work done at every part of Chatsworth, inside 
and out, by Watson, survived. He worked there, and probably 
only there, almost till his death in 1715. His son did work there 
after him, and his grandson retained his folio book of ‘ Designs, 
Agreements and Bills of Carved Work executed at Chatsworth 
by Samuel Watson from 1690 to 1712." Never up to this date, 
nor for long after, was the name of Grinling Gibbons mentioned 
in connection with this work. Not by Dr. Leigh in his 
“Particular Description of Chatsworth,” dating from 1700, and 
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naming Verrio. Nor by Mackay. who published his ‘ Tour 
Through England” in 1724. In fact, we have to await Horace 
Walpole’s ‘* Anecdotes of Painting to learn that ‘ At 
Chatsworth are many ornaments by Gibbons, particularly in 
the chapel; in the great chamber are several dead towl 
over the chimney, finely executed, and over a closet door 
a pen not distinguishable from real feather.” The authorship 
of the dead fowl we have already traced. As to the pen, 
long after Walpole’s time Watson’s grandson possessed the 
nocket-book containing the design for the overdoor trophy in the 
State dressing-room of which this pen formed part, being specially 
known in those parts as ‘* Watson’s pen.” ‘That woodwork so 
entirely similar in design, so equally perfect in execution, should 
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With Veirio’s painting and Cibber's statues. 


be produced except by Grinling Gibbons himself or under his eye 
was incredible to Walpole; therefore it could not be; therefore 
the work was Grinling Gibbons’s; therefore he it was who “eave 
the Duke of Devonshire a carving of a point lace cravat and 


other still life after the completion of the work.” Tor not one of 


which statements did Walpole trouble to consider whether there 
was any foundation; and when the name of Watson was brought 
before him, he scheduled him, without hesitation, ‘among the 
numerous carvers Gibbons employed.” ‘This is a good example 
of how history was olten written in the eighteenth century, and 
sometimes even nowin our own more scientific day. In dealing with 
the Chatsworth wood-carvings it would be absurd to leave Grinling 
Gibbons out of our reckoning; but to make any positive assertion 
on the subject is wholiy unwarrantable. This we can say, that, had 
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there been no Gibbons, neither would there have been these carvings. 
They are his by inspiration and leadership, if there is no closer 
connection. Gibbons’s style was the style ‘of his age, and his age 
teemed with clever designs and executants. But his was a 
wholly original manner cf treating the style both in arrangement 
and technique. No one ever imposed more completely his own 
individuality upon his chosen section of the art of his day. It 
springs from his vitals; it pulses with his blood; and no other 
mind or hand would have evolved it. Had the spirit of the 
Middle Ages continued, we should have been able to correctly 
differentiate his handiwork from that of his fellows. Then 
every craftsman was trained to originality—to the assertion of 
himself in at least the detail, if not in the mass of the work on 
which he was engaged. Hence 
the great variety, the abundant 
fancy in Gothic ornament— 
the constant out-peeping of the 
notions and idiosyncrasies of 
Tom, Dick and Harry, ex- 
pressed, perhaps, with some 
lack of reserve and finish, but 
very human and engaging. The 
Renaissance at once set some 
check on this, and Palladianism 
eventually snuffed it out. It 
was gone in Gibbons’s time, 
and classic discipline was 
triumphant. Gibbons, as the 
master, might, within certain 
recognised limits, invent; the 
rest must copy. Hence the 
line is pure, the balance per- 
fect, the grouping elegant, the 
spirit refined, the technique 
beyond ail cavil. But, for ever 
and ever, the ‘‘carving is to 
consist of flowers, wreaths, 
fish, dead game, cherubs, etc.” 
Any able man, discipiined from 
the first not to let himself go, 
but to impregnate himself with 
the work of the master, and 
limit himself to the narrow field 
of orthodox arrangement, might 
reach the point, not of originat- 
ing anything, but of both 
designing and executing work 
indistinguishable from the 
master’s. The verdict, then, 
is that the wood-carving at 
Chatsworth is of the finest; 
that, over it, the spirit of 
Grinling Gibbons reigns 
supreme and unchallenged; 
that there is no evidence to 
prove that he did not himself 
execute some and _ design 
more; but that it is equally 
possible that it was wholly 
carried out without his direct 
interposition. 

Here has been an interlude 
of immoderate length, and we 
must resume the broken thread 
of our history of New Chats- 
worth and its builder. With 
the accession of William III. 
the latter came into high favour 
and influence. The crushing 
fine imposed on him for his 
act of nose pulling in the 
royal presence was remitted, 
and the judges who had 
condemned him to it were 

POOUNTRY NEE. made to eat their words 

with a striking exhibition of 

mendacity and subterfuge. He entered the Privy Council, 
received the Garter, was made Lord Steward. He attended 
William III. to The Hague Congress in 1792, when ‘his 
Plate and Furniture were so magnificent that the sight of 
them drew a greater Concourse of People to his House than to 
any other Palace.” ‘Two years later he received bis dukedom, 
and he continued, both under William and Anne, to be one of the 
most magnificent of courtiers and most influential of peers. 
But in 1707, ‘‘after a severe Indisposition which would not yield 
to the Art of the best Physitians, he sunk extremely in his 
Body. . . . and departed about Nine in the Morning, 
Monday August 18 in Devonshire House Pickadillee, in the 67th 
Year of his Age.” Meanwhile, Chatsworth was practically 
complete, though Watson still carved there. The east side, 
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including the beautifully proportioned and designed library, dates 
from 1693. The west front was begun in 1700, the north in 
1704, and both were finished in 1706. But the south rooms 
retained their pre-eminence, and of the rest we only illustrate 
Sir James Thornhiil’s “Sabine” room, of which both ceiling 
and walls are entirely painted with classic and allegoric subjects, 
the doors themselves being mere portions of the picture surlaces. 
Much as the first Duke left it did Chatsworth remain, until the 
sixth Duke, in 1820, “empioyed the talents of Sir Jeoffrey 
Wyatville in building an elegant Northern wing.” That was 
legitimate enough; but merely to add your own and _ nct 
subtract another’s is beyond the powers of architects in general, 
and of Sir Jeoffrey in particular. His interference appears 
frequently in the main building-—hardly even to the satisfaction 
of his contemporaries. For Stephen Glover, who was writing 
his ‘* History of the County of Derby ”’ at this time, and who is 
excitedly fulsome as to most of the Wyatville “improvements,” 
evidently cooled down when he heard that, in the great hall, the 
present single flight of steps was to replace Talman’s double 
stairway, which he describes as “‘ the most magnificent that can 
be imagined.” 

Of the north wing itself we illustrate the gallery. Its merit 
is that it is fairly simple, and that its walls offer ample space for 
tapestries, its floor for sculptures—in many cases antiques, in 
others the works of comparative moderns, such as Westmacott and 
Chantry, Thorwaldsen and Canova, whose Letitia Buonaparte 
stands forth prominently. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


HEN the authoress of “The Old Dominion” and 
“By Order of the Company” sets herself to 
attempt what is for her a new kind of writing, the 
result cannot fail to be interesting. She possesses 
a rare literary gift, wide sympathies and great 
dramatic power. Yet in spite of this feeling in her favour we 
opened The Goddess of Reason (Constable) with a lively sense of 
the fact that no woman has hitherto succeeded in writing a great 
drama; and the opening scene appeared to confirm this prejudice. 
Like the late Lord Tennyson, Mary Johnson labours under the 
influence of Shakespeare. In diction, in the cadence of her 
blank verse and in the very style and conception, her play seems 
to be a piece snipped out of Shakespeare. ‘Take the first lines: 
Say to Monsieur the Baron of Morbec, 
Rémond Lalain, the Deputy from Vannes, 
In haste is riding north, but hath drawn rein— 
Hearing to-day of Baron Henri’s death— 
And audience craves that he may homage pay 
To Morbec’s latest lord ! 
It is the villain who speaks, and in a few lurid passages of his 
soliloquy discloses the ambition that is taking shape in his mind: 
Robespierre ? Go to, thou little man! 
Jean Paul Marat, dog leech and People’s Friend ? 
Wild beast to fight with beast! Faugh! Down, Marat! 
Who stands this course, why, that man’s emperor ! 
Now how would purple look upon Marat ? 
Jacques Danton ?—Danton ! Hot Cordelier ! 
Dark Titan forging to a Titan’s end! 
Shake not thy black locks from the tribune there, 
Nor rend the heavens with thy mighty voice ! 
This is the “ terrific diction” with a vengeance. It is preceded by 
one of those stage descriptions of which we owe the inception to 
Henrik Ibsen, ending thus : 
The sun shines, the trees wave in the wind, the birds sing, the flowers 
bloom. It is a summer morning in the year 1791. 
More theatrical than dramatic, is the severe comment we are 
tempted to make till the work begins to develop. Then the con- 
viction gradually forces itself upon us that Miss Johnson may have 
made a mistake in causing the actors in the French Revolution to 
talk like Shakespearian characters; her blank verse may jerk 
a little and lack flow and music, yet with marvellous energy, with 
literary resources at command far beyond those of any popular 
playwright of the day, be he whom he may, she unfolds as sad 
and lamentable a love story as ever touched the heart of man, 
and at the same time recovers from those past years the delirium 
of the French Revolution. Faults by the hundred may be 
discovered in this book, yet the present writer, who is not 
addicted to the abuse of superlatives and the discovery of 
masterpieces hung out on every hedgerow, considers it enthral- 
ling. It will, undoubtedly, be a success on the stage, but a very 
horrible success, more horrible even than the “ Ulysses” of 
Stephen Phillips, and as illegitimate. Something ought to be 
said to justify this view. Here, in a word, is a remarkable 
novel presented in dramatic form. Had Miss Johnson adhered 
to her usual method of composition she would not have 
needed to introduce so much falsetto. The details, “long lines 
of fruit trees which appear to sleep in the sunshine,” etc., 
would have failen naturally into place, and so would the 
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bye-products of the tale (if we may be allowed the phrase to describe 
the sidelight cast on the Revolution). The plot is both good 
and appropriate. Yvette, the herd girl nicknamed “ The Right of 
the Seigneur,” is the result of the exercise on the part of a Lord 
of Morbec of the feudal privilege baisey des mariées. Her 
putative father the fisherman drowned himself in despair, the 
mother died in frenzy. No wonder that in the Revolution the girl 
became “ dark-eyed and red-lipped—a fury, a meenad.” But with 
an irony that is of fate, and whose use is therefore justified by the 
dramatist, she and De Vardes, the new Lord of Morbec, fall in 
love with one another. Given a very apparent cause for jealousy, 
a deep misunderstanding and a writer who is skilled beyond 
most in treating a plot and the tale is made. Her inven- 
tion leads to many fine and dramatic situations, ending with the 
couple, happy and reconciled, finding their nuptial pillow with 
many another inthe dark waters of the Loire—Lvs Noces Républi- 
caines. We pant on breathlessly with the story, and only when we 
come to the end think of certain weaknesses in the telling. If to 
be gentle, noble, generous, true is aristocratic, Yvette is more the 
daughter of the baron than of the peasant woman. Even her 
jealousy is that of a great lady. As a menad, as the Goddess of 
Reason, she is unconvincing. Miss Johnson figures her as a 
creature of passion and impulse. Nowhere are we made to feel 
that hatred of the class which had wronged her father and 
mother which is necessary to explain the part she played as a 
revolutionary leader; apparently there is no struggle inher 
mind when she, in obedience to her love for De Vardes, crosses 
from one side to another. One cannot help thinking this may 
be due to the parti pris of the authoress. Her sympathy with the 
nobles is unconcealed. Her Republican crowds are represented 
either as acting merely under the immediate stress of hunger or 
going in wild licence into an orgy. The wrongs of centuries are 
unfelt and unexpressed. Nor is there much understanding of the 
French nobility. In England at the same time we had a class 
scarcely less dissolute ; but underneath the rags of intemperance 
were wisdom and patriotism and understanding such as were 
entirely lacking in the French nobility. The lives of the latter 
were wholly engrossed in the salon, the playhouse, the intrigues 
of the moment. The Goddess of Reason has no balance. Too 
much use also is made of sentimentalities. When Yvette 
appeals to the mob who wish to kill De Vardes it is to call up 
these sentimental memories, as thus : 


A moi, Vannetois !—Who is that standing there ? 
Huon! Remembercst theu the fields at dawn ? 
Rememberest thou the dim green hazel copse ? 
Rememberest thou one Pardon of Sainte Anne ? 
A PEASANT. 
Yvette ! 
YVETTE, 
The sun went down, the stars shone out; 
We wandered round the wreckage of a ship ; 
Beneath a shell we found a golden coin. 
Rememberest thou, Hervé the Cornouillaise ? 
A BRETON SAILOR. 
Yvette ! 
YVETTE. 
Baptiste ! Michael ! Monik ! Ronan! 
How loudly rang the bells of Quiberon ! 


To beat of drum we danced besice the sea ! 


YOUNG MEN. 
Ho, ho! That day! 
We know that the fickleness of a crowd is proverbial, but when 
they are like hounds mad for blood it could not be sufficient to 
appeal to memories of “green copses and the buckwheat white 
on the even of St. John.” Mark Antony, from whom Yvette 
learned her lesson, used a stronger rhetoric. And the culminating 
scene of all lacks solidity of thought and range of poetry : 
Dr VAKDES. 

Put thou thine arms about my neck, Yvette, 

And lay thy head upon thy lover’s heart, 

And veil thine eves with all thy shadowy hair. 

Now let them bind us with what cords they wili, 

The spirit moves unbound, triumphant, free, 

Not through the Loire, but through a vaster stream ! 

Oh, it is something dimly great to die! 

And then to die tovether, is ’t not sweet ? 

And not through illness, age, decrepitude, 

But the armed man is ready for new wars. 
No, it is not thus that even saint, martyr and apostle have faced 
the dusty ways of death, and that the ecstatic Goddess of Reason 
and a French aristocrat should have this assurance allotted ther: 
isincredible. Atany rate, two young lovers, their misunderstandings 
cleared away, their passion clear and perfected, however brave, 
would have realised that they were leaving, not entering, Paradise. 
The note is a wrong one, and, besides, the tragedy is not dramati- 
cally inevitable. It is due to an outside influence; the French 
Revolution is external to the thoughts of these young lovers. 
And a great man dies greatly ; he does not say “it is something 
dimly great to die.” Self-consciousness is a defect that per- 
meates the book. Yet in spite of all this serious fault finding, 
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nearly every point of which would demand an essay to itself, 
we repeat that the drama as a story is enthralling. Only one 
word needs to be added about the lyrics, which trom time to 
time appear either whole or in fragments. They are mostly 
allegorical in character. Here is one: 


Lhere lived a king in Ys, 

Jn Ys the city old! 
Beside the sounding sea 

fle counted oer his gold, 


In Ys they did rejoice, 

Jn Vs the wine was /ree ; 
Zhe Ocean lent its vcice 

Unto that revelry! 


Zhen spake the king of Ys 
Absve the song and shout, 

Bring here the golden key 
That keeps the ocean cut! 


Zn Ys they sin: no more 
Ju Vs the city old! 
Zhe wazes are rolling o'er 
The king and all his gold 


THE 


LTHOUGH at the time of writing the great 
International Horse Show at Olympia 
has not reached its conclusion, much, if 
not all, of the preliminary work in con- 
nection with the judging of the horses 

exhibited has been accomplished, and enough has 
been seen of the animals themselves, as well as of 
the general arrangements, to enable us to take a 
fairly comprehensive view of the show. With an 
entry of some 2,000 horses of one sort and another 
and a sum of £7,500 to distribute in prizes, it may 
be well imagined that the task of the executive has 
heen by no meansan easy one. But for the most part 
things have worked with that smoothness and pre- 
cision which can only come from good organisation 
and careful attention to detail, with the satisfactory 
result that the great undertaking has proved to be an 
almost unqualified success. Taken all round, the 
exhibits, as far as they go, appear to be worthy of the 
occasion, some of them, indeed, being of remark- 
able excellence; but whether they might not with 
advantage have been more comprehensive of the 
diflerent breeds of horses representing different 
countries is a matter which might be worthy of 
consideration on future occasions. So far as we 
have seen, no distinct type of foreign-bred horses 
has been shown, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Mr. Collier’s Battak ponies, bred in the Battak hill: 
in Sumatra, and brought to this country by their 
present owner some time last year; but interesting though these 
hardy-looking little animals may be, they can hardly come under 
the head of animals likely to be of marked commerciai value. 
The vast majority of the horses shown are either of purely 
British origin, or were bred in foreign countries from imported 
British stock, That this should be so is undoubtedly satisfactory, 
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The knitting song is the most appropriate and significant in the 
book : 
Ie are the tricoteuses ! 
Dyed wool we knit beneath the sun and moon! 
Knit! knit! knitting every one! 
We are the tricoteuses ! 
The skein we knit ts ravelled out full soon! 
Knit! knit! the knitting now ts done! 
We like, too, the lilt of 
There is a leaf that springs, 
WU ill heal the very sad. 
Ah, would that 1 had wings 
Zo find that leaf so glad, 
And heal th: very sad! 
Zhere is a boom o° grace 
Will bring the dead again. 
Ah, for the fowret’s face! 
Ah, for an end to pain! 
Ah, for the dead agam ! 


This play, in spite of its many defects, has gripped us by the 
dramatic intensity of its story, and charmed us often (as in the 
songs we have quoted) with the felicity of its language. 


INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW. 
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in that it may be taken as a proof that our home-bred horseflesh 
still maintains its position in the estimation of foreign breeders. 
But what we should like to see in international shows would be 
the exhibiting of distinct types of horses of breeds peculiar to 
the country from which they came. 

A striking feature of the show has been the strength of the 
Hackney classes; and it must 
have been very gratifying to those 
who have devoted their time, 
money and skill to the main- 
tenance and improvement of this 
particular breed, to find that Eng- 
lish-bred Hackneys can hold their 
own easily against all comers. 
Some of the American Hackneys 
show great pace, but they seem 
to have got from somewhere or 
other an extra strain of thorough- 
bred blood about them, which, 
excellent as it may be for imparting 
the qualities of endurance and 
vigour, undoubtedly detracts from 
their value as specimens of the 
Hackney breed. Action is at once 
the “Alpha” and the “Omega” 
of the Hackney, and it is evi- 
dent that to maintain, the action 
characteristic of the first - class 
ITackney foreign breeders are 
still obliged to draw upon 
English-bred stock; in fact, 
judging by the readiness 
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can be disposed of, that breed of horses is 
of great commercial value. The fifty-guinea 
gold cup offered by Mr. John Kerr for the 
best Hackney stallion in the show has been 
awarded to Mr. F. Pabst of Wisconsin for 
his five year old chestnut Sir Humphrey; but 
it is only fair to point out that, although the 
prize has gone to America, the animal which won 
it was bred by Mr. John Humphrey of Downham, 
and had until recently remained in his possession. 
Sir Humphrey is certainly a good type of 
Hackney stallion; but many first-class judges 
and breeders of these horses maintain that the 
prize should by rights have been given to 
Copmanthorpe Performer, and with this opinion 
we are inclined to agree, on the ground that 
Mr. Arthur Hall’s well-known horse is possessed 
of more stallion character, and has, moreover, 
a far stronger and better defined Hackney 
action than his successful rival. Even insuch 
company Evanthius, owned by his_ breeder, 
Mr. Richard P. Evans, of Reigate, Surrey, was 
far from being disgraced, and is a remarkably 
nice young horse. In Class XII. for two year 
old Hackney fillies Sir Walter Gilbey showed 
us a really beautiful type of the Hackney in the 
shape of Lucy Beeswing (18370), by Royal 
Danegelt (5875) out of Lady Cadet (8024), 
and there could be no two opinions as to 
her right to the title of the best of her sex 
and breed in the whole show. 

The magnificent team of heavy grey horses sent over by 
Mr. G. Ogden Armour of Chicago deserves some special notice, 
not so much perhaps on account of the size, weight and 
shapeliness of the animals themselves, but because they serve 
to point out the value of cross-bred animals for the purposes of 
heavy draught. Mr. Armour’s horses are described as being 
of no particular pedigree, but there is about them a family 
likeness which indicates cleariy enough that although they may 
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W. A. Rouch HACKNEY STALLION: SIR 
have been bought at different times and in different places, the 
type they represent has in all likelihood been produced by a cross 
between a Clydesdale and a Percheron. At all events, they 
are a splendid lot of horses of their particular kind — short 
legged, very active, very weighty and with tremendous loins 
and quarters. Not one of this team weighs less than 2,oo0olb., 
and Big Jim, the biggest of the lot, turns the scale at 2,38olb. 
Splendidly handled by their drivers and perfectly matched, 
they earned the verdict given in their favour by the judges. “It 
may be remarked, nevertheless, that although in weight, matching 
and handiness they weil deserved the prize, yet in some respects 
they had not much to spare when compared with Sir Cuthbert 
Quilter’s team of Suffolks—who certainly beat them for quality— 
the fine working team of horses sent up by the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway, or the grand lot of Shires which did duty for 
the Messrs. Guinness of Dublin. 
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WINNING HACKNEY STALLION UNDER 15:2. 


The jumping classes have, as was only to be expected, been 
a source of great attraction. In these we might reasonably have 
expected to be well beaten, for in foreign countries much atten- 
tion is paid to the education of horses for the particular styles 
of jumping required to win prizes in these competitions. 
From a practical point of view, there is little to be learned 
in this direction. ‘The style of jumping is purely artificial, and 
it may be almost taken for granted that the best hunter that ever 
faced a Leicestershire fence would be useless 
when it came to counting points in a concours 
hipfique. It is, at all events, satisfactory to be 
able to say that in Mr. James Glencross of 
Frome, Somersetshire, and his chestnut gelding, 
All Fours, we found a rider and a horse capable 
of holding their own against all comers. All 
Fours, it may be noted, is an Australian-bred 
animal, and is so blood-like in type and carriage 
that he must be nearly, if not quite, thorough-bred, 
but as no pedigree figures against his name, 
presumably his parents are not to be found in 
the Stud Book. With one or two exceptions it 
must be admitted that in horsemanship, as 
exemplified by riding over the fences in the 
arena at Olympia, our riders suffer by com- 
parison with the finished and elegant horsemen 
from abroad, some of whom convey the impres- 
sion that, in addition to their elegance of seat 
and position, they would be thoroughly at home 
on any horse over any sort of country. Lieu- 
tenant Daufresne de la Chevallerie, by his 
handling of his own and other people’s horses, 
did honour to the horsemanship of the Belgian 
Army, and it would not be easy to find a more 
perfectly broken or more skilfully ridden riding 
horse than Vive |’Armée, a bay mare exhibited 
by M. Auguste Roy of Paris. 

With one or two exceptions at the most 
the teams of the four-in-hand coaches shown 
have been of a very high standard of excel- 
lence. Mr. A. Vanderbilt’s famous greys, on 
Kriday, created something in the nature of 

Copyright. a sensation as they _trotted round with the 

regularity and precision of machinery in the 
handling of their owner. There was no getting away trom such 
a team as this, and few dissentients were found when the judges 
placed them first, after Mr. John Thompson’s bays had done their 
best to beat them. 

The class for stallions suitable for getting hunters cannot be 
described as having been in any sense of the word a representative 
one. This is to be regretted in a competition of such importance, 
for one would have wished to show the foreign breeders better 
types of the animals used for hunter-breeding in this country. 

For many years the great horse show, or concours hippique, in 
Paris has been one of the great social events of the season, and 
there seems to be a very strong probability that a similar 
success will attend the International Show at Olympia. But we 
hope that the directors and organisers of the undertaking will 
keep prominently in view the importance of making it as far as 
possible subservient to the promotion and interests of the horse- 
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breeding industry. All classes of horses should, we think, be 
represented, and we may perhaps suggest that more opportunities 
might be afforded for the di-play of the horses used by our 
great commercial houses. 

Ot course, such undertakings have peculiar difficulties to 
contend with. Their promoters must ever keep one eye on the 
financial side, and see to it that the show is of a sufficiently 
spectacular nature to ensure large numbers of ordinary visitors. 
For these the excitement furnished by driving and jumping 
competitions is everything; but here again comes a difficulty. 
Many of the best riders and whips in the country could not, for 
love or money, be induced to exhibit their prowess in a public 
arena. This is only natural; but their absence leaves a gap 
in the ranks of the representatives of our country. Again, 
few, if any, in England or any other European country 
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would care to put into a coach horses of the value of those 
Mr. Vanderbilt has brought off. They would say, “ We will 
pay such sums for a race-horse or a hunter; we will pay the 
half for a perfect polo pony, but for a road or park team it is too 
much. The game is not worth the candle.” On the other 
hand, many an unsuspected judge would make his way by hook 
or by crook to such a show, to spend hours wandering round, 
dwelling with delight on the make, shape and quality of the 
horses, both those he knows by experience and the new types 
thus brought, perhaps for the first time, within his ken. Cavalry 
officers, buyers for big mercantile houses, the private owner and 
the farmer—all will come, and for them the show must provide 
not exhibition prize-winners, but types proved by hard work 
across country or on road and street to be the best animals for 
the class of work they have to do. 





SHOOTING. 


SHOOTING REGULATION OF CLOSE TIMES. 

CORRESPONDENT writes to us drawing attention to 

the system of the French legislation whereby the close 

season for game is left to the regulation of the 

authorities of the different departments, and not con- 

trolled from the single centre, as is the case in our 

country. He follows this up by the suggestion that our own 

close seasons would be likely to be better regulated if they, 

similarly, were left for the more local authorities to arrange. He 

makes some reference to the different county councils as the 

bodies by which the clese times might be determined, or, by 

preference as it seems, to the new boards dealing with the affairs 

of Ireland, Scotland and Wales respectively which formed part 
of the programme of the present Government. 

Of course, it is not to be overlooked that there are at the 
present moment some few local differences in date. Thus, 
ptarmigan-shooting opens at a different date in Scotland and in 
Ireland respectively, and so, too, with “heath or moor game.” 
Deer, both red and fallow, are protected by law during a 
time extending from January Ist to June Ist as regards the 
former, and from Michaelmas to June Ist in regard to the latter, 
in Ireland; but in England and Scotland there is no legal close 
time for either species, although the unwritten law of social 
opinion has a strong controlling force. the close time imposed 
by law in Ireland refers only to the males of both these kinds of 
deer. There is in Ireland, moreover, a legal close time for hares, 
extending from April 21st to August rith; and in addition to 
this, under the Hares Preservation Act, the Lord-Lieutenant, 
largely stimulated thereto by the energetic protestations of the 
admirable Irish Game Protection Association, has extended the 
close time for these animals in twenty-two counties to a period 
extending from March 1st to September 20th—to the manifest 
advantage of the stock. In England and Scotland there is, of 
course, no legal close time for hares, though the sale of hares and 
leverets is illegal in Great Britain between March 1st and July 31st. 
Widgeon, teal and plover, as also quail and landrail, have different 
measures of protection in Ireland and in Great Britain ; and there 
are slight differences between the laws in regard to the game of 
England and of Scotland. The finest distinction of all is drawn 
in regard to black game-shooting, for, while in all the rest of the 
United Kingdom it is legal to kill these birds on August 2oth, 
in Devon, Somerset and the New Forest tney are protected 
by a legal close time extending to August 31st. The Wild 
Birds’ Act, which controls the killing of several of the mincr 
birds that are considered as sporting quarry, gives the local 
authorities in each county a wide discretion over the legal life and 
death foi the birds, so that on the whole it is rather a mistake to 
suppose that there is not a good deal of local difference in the 
law touching this matter. It cannot fairly be argued that local 
differences have been neglected and not considered. The Irish 
Game Protection Association is striving just now to get a close 
time for woodecck in February, because in an early season so 
many of the birds have paired at that time. On the whole, there 
is no doubt whatever that with our present legislation there is 
plenty of elasticity and opportunity of exercising local discretion 
with regard to all birds coming under the Wild Birds’ Protection 
Act. With regard to the true game-birds there is not, it has to 
be admitted, the same elasticity. Is it at all certain that it is 
desirable there should be ? 

The conditions in France are very different from those which 
prevail in Great Britain, not only in respect of the climate, which 
in such a large country differs so much in different parts that the 
game-birds on the Mediterranean border and in the Pyrenean 
provinces might naturally be expected to be considerably earlier 
than those in Normandy and Picardy, but also because other 
local conditions vary much more than they do with us, both in 
regard to the tenure by which the land is held on which the game 
lives, and also in the actual character of the country. It is 
almost certain that close times which were made universal for 


the whole of France would be ill adapted for certain parts of so 
large a Continental country; it is not, on the contrary, very 
apparent that the law which is nearly universal over Great Britain 
fails ina just application, with those modifications which have been 
mentioned, in giving the protection which is required in any one 
locality. On the whole it works with great equity, and is well 
adapted to all the local circumstances. Moreover, it is certainly 
an advantage, other things being equal, that there should not be 
a difference in the close times for one part of the country and for 
another. The universal law is simple and easily understood ; 
there is, under the present system, none of the complication 
which would, for example, arise in the case of a shooting which 
extended over the borders of two counties if the close times were 
different in the one and the other. The evasion of the law by 
the poacher who killed game out of season would be greatly 
facilitated if such a system as that which our correspondent 
suggests were to become part of the law of the land. Even in 
present circumstances the conviction of those who offer for sale 
b rds which are supposed to come from across the sea, but which 
there is much reason to suspect have been killed nearer home, is 
none too easy, and with the proposed local differences of legisla- 
tion might become well-nigh impossible. These are arguments 
which, as it appears to us, far outweigh any which can be 
advanced in favour of the suggested change. The policy of 
laissez alley is by no means to be generally commended ; but in 
such a case as this it is surely better to leave what is certainly 
pretty well alone rather than to invite endless complications and 
difficulties for the sake of a change of which the advantages 
seem very doubtful. 


ACCOUNTS OF WELSit GROUSE, 
HAPPILY it is not everywhere that the grouse are in the grip of the actual 
disease, but even where the disease is not rife the forecasts are not very 
cheerful. We have the following account, written early in June, from the 
keeper of probably the best moor in Wales. It is only a month or two ago 
that he wrote ‘‘all the prospects are rosy, and provided we do not get the 
bad weather for hatching that we had last year, we ought to have a very fine 
show of birds.”” How greatly the prospect has changed from these roseate 
hues the fcllowing words from the very same source ind.cate only too 
clearly: ‘‘ I delayed writing in the hope that I might be able to give a better 
account of our prospects, but I think, if anything, it gets worse rather than 
better, the weather is so bad. We had snow here the last few days of April 
and the first of May—-on some mornings quite 3in. of it. It was very cold 
all through May, and for the last week we have had rain every day, and this 
morning it is worse than ever—half a gale of wind and heavy rain. In spite 
of itall, grouse have been doing fairly well, but I am doubtful about this 
heavy rain. The laying was good, most nests running to seven or eight eggs, 
and a few nine. I have seen one of eleven, Dut one of them was a very 
small one, scarcely as large as a thrush’s egg. They hatched fairly well, 
except nests in exposed places, which have not done so well, and no wonder, 
after the storms and frosts of April. The first voung ones were seen on 
May 7th. I have seen one lot of fifteen young ones, but in that case there 
were three old birds with them, two hens and a cock. If the weather would 
only take up and come warmer things might turn out better than expected, 
but at present the outlook is not very promising.” 
WILDFOWL ON LocH LOMOND. 

Ever since the succession of the present owner of Loch Leven a great 
deal more care has been taken for the protection of the wildfowl and, as a 
consequence, there has been a very decided increase of certain kinds, such as 
teal, pintail and tufted ducks. All these, and many more, nest around the 
loch and on the islands in some numbers, and the last have grown so 
numerous that it is becoming necessary to wage a war upon them. <A 
certain section of anglers complain of the wildfowl as being likely to diminish 
the numbers of the fish; but the fishing of the last year or two has shown a 
decided improvement over the poor catches which were being made just a 
little earlier, It is, therefore, hardly to be argued that the wildfowl are 
injuring it. This year is the last in which the association that leases it at 
present will have the loch-fishing, anda lease has been granted to the syndicate 
which holds much of the Tay salmon-fishing. There have been complaints of 
the way in which the fishery was managed by the association in the past, and 
it is only to be expected of human nature that there will be further complaints of 
its management by the syndicate in the future; but it is always reasonable, and 
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more cheerful, to hope that any change will be for the better. Whoever is 
or is not to blame, it is not likely that the wildfowl need seriousiy affect the 
fishing if proper mears are taken to protect the ova and fry, and even without 
protection the fish may be expected to fend for themselves quite well on so 
lirge a stre:ch of water, so fairly supplied with burns running into it. There 


ON THE 


A WORD TO THE GALLERY. 

HE time has arrived when a great many people are, 
have been and will be walking round a great many miles 
of golf links, watching a great many goifers play a great 
many strokes; and such people, it is very sure, will 
be committing, in the course of that perambulation, a 

great many offences against good manners and good feeling. 
For the most part, they will commit them quite unintentionally 
—in ignorance or, at worst, in thoughtlessness. Very unfor- 
tunately, this innocence of heart of the transgressor does not 
take any of the sting out of the pain and loss which the offence 
inflicts on the sufferer. It may not be out of place at this 
present juncture—how very pleasant a thing it is thus unctuously 
to preach !—to say a few words of advice to these amiable 
offenders, boty that they may be enlightened as to those things 
which give offence, and also that thereby the offences may be 
lessened and the pain which they inflict diminished. 

There can hardly be a doubt that the majority of those 
who bang the bail beedlessly and happily about, playing golf 
“for exercise,” or ‘ for : 
amusement,’ or some 
such ridiculous object, 
as they will tell you, 
have no conception 
whatever of what golf 
means as played by 
those people whom 
they are going to 
watch in battle for 
championship, and 
the like perfectly 
empty honours — the 
nervous tension, the 
concentration and 
prolonged effort in- 
volved. The golfer, 
in competitions such 
as these, is a human 
being wound up to 
the very highest con- 
cert pitch, his nerves 
painfully responsive 
to every touch. It 
becomes sheer brutal- 
ity to give them even 
what would at a nor- 
mal moment bea touch 
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is no doubt, however, that the numbers of duck of various kinds on the loch 
are sometimes prodigious, and a shooter who has had experience of wildfowl 
on the great American lakes informs us that even there he has never seen 
duck so thickly packed as he has sometimes seen them on Loch Lomond. 


[Further notes on Shooting will be fouid on our later pages.\ 


GREEN. 


is accepted as inevitable by all players used toa gallery. These 
remarks are equivalent to a caution that the spectator shouid be 
much more careful of his acts and words, of his movements and of 
the position he takes up to watch the play, when he is one of a 
very small company than when he is only an undistinguished 
unit of a multitude. Either in the direct front of the player, or 
behind his back, so that he cannot be seen, he is incapable of 
giving offence if he remain silent and motionless while the stroke 
is being made. It does not seem much to ask of him in the way 
of consideration, but it is more than a good many seein disposed 
to accord. 
The camera fiend is one who deserves a word to himself. 
It is naturally disconcerting to a plaver to find himself the object 
of a camera’s attention just at the moment that he is playing a 
difficult stroke, and even if the camera be successfully concealed, 
the click of a shutter is quite enough to cause a man to miss a 
shot which may very likely mean the loss of the match, perhaps 
of the championship. The camera fiend seems to imagine that a 
man looks different when he is playing on a critical and on quite 
an ordinary occasion. 
If he would but re- 
‘ strain himself, and ask 
the player to pose for 
him afterwards, there 
is not, I am sure, one 
golfer in a_ thousand 
who would not grate- 
fully consent, and 
allow himself to be 
photographed fifty 
times over when not 
engaged in a critical 
match rather than once 
when so strenuously 
occupied; and the 
camera would record, 
if a different, probably 
a much better result, 
The executive at the 
different clubs can do 
much toenforce this fact 
on the attention of the 
photographic artists. 
Finally—and this 
applies chiefly to scor- 
ing competitions—do 
not let the most ardent 


as gentle as a caress. MR. BALFOUR AT PRINGCE’S CLUB, SANDWICH. and natural desire to 


That is the first fact 

with regard to the championship player which the spectator, 
innocent of heart and empty of head, must be asked.to realise. 
He is watching a human being in an abnormal state, needing 
exceptional treatment. Of course, the occasion may not seem 
worth it all. ‘That is entirely beside the question. To some 
men it appears important whether they or some others are 
Prime Ministers of little kingdoms. ‘To the great gods looking 
trom Olympian stalls the ambition of the one or the other may 
seem equally funny. All is relative, and it is the nerve effect on 
the competitor for either prize which matters, and hurts and 
counts. The offences which the innocent and ignorant spectator 
may unwittingly conimit are too many for full enumeration, but 
a few of the more frequent may be noticed for his warning. It is 
rather unfortunate that the very best place of all from which to 
watch the going of a golf ball is on a line which is a prolongation 
backwards of the line which the ball is totake; that is to say, that 
the position which the spectator is most tempted to choose is just 
‘behind the player’s eye,” as it is rather stupidly called. Tis 
happens to be the very position of all others in which a single 
object, or one or two objects, such as a solitary or a few lookers- 
on, are most likely to catch the eye of the player and to distract 
it from the ball at the critical moment that he raises 
his club. It matters very much less if a mass of spectators, 
forming part of a big gallery, are thus ‘behind the 
player’s eye.” His eye is not caught by a mass as it is 
by one or more isolated objects sharply silhouetted against 
the sky. In an analogous way, the multitudinous murmur of a 
crowd does not catch the attention of the player nearly as readily 
as the sound of a single voice. It is impossible to expect dead 
silence from a crowd. It is unaitainable, and the siight murmur 


be the harbinger of 
bad news induce you on any pretext whatever, unless specially 
requested by the player, to tell him of the score—good, bad or 
indifferent—recorded, or in course of being recorded, by other 
players, his rivals. The giving of such information is a piece of 
senseless cruelty of which I have been the victim times without 
number and can speak of painful experience. It is all ** so dashed 
well-meaning,” too. That makes it almost more intolerable. 
‘* My dear fellow, I thought you would like to know what you 
had to beat,” is generally the excuse if you gently expostulate. 
\Vhat you would like to beat you know tull well—the silly head 
of your informant. If a player wishes to hear your news, be it 
eood or bad for his own fortunes, for pity’s sake let him ask you 
for it before you begin to give it to him unasked. Unless 
he asks for it you may be very sute that he had far rather 
you kept it to yourself. Some men really do (or, at least, 
say they do) iike to know what they have to beat, but I think 
that a vast majority would far rather go on in blissful ignorance. 
At all events, a discreet silence leaves them the option, and leaves 
you, the spectator, guiltless of all possible offence. 

CHANCES IN THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 

IT is not easy to draw auguries in regard to the open championship. 
Braid has, on the whole, held the upper hand of all who have been against 
him, yet he lost to Taylor by four holes out of thirty-six at Eastbourne. 
Perhaps that does not go for a great deal. If one were to pick out a kind of 
course suited especially to Taylor’s genius, 1t would be the kind of course 
which one finds on the South Downs, with greens perched and terrated on 
the sides of precip ces like ‘‘sangars” on the Indian frontier or birds’-nests 
against a c.iff. Those are the courses where we should expect Taylor’s accuracy 
to have its best reward. The story of this particular match, however, seems 
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to be that Taylor won it chiefly on the green, where he dos not generaily 
have any great advantage, especially since Braid has taken to that alu- 
minium putter, which helps him not a little, On the other hand, it would 
be unfair on the Eastbourne course to imply that it is typical of South Down 
courses, It is not nearly so precipitous, and has not its greens nearly so 
highly perched up as most of them. In any case, the result of one match does 
not go for much either way. It may be assumed that all the three favourites 
—Braid, Taylor and Vardon—will be in form for the championship; they 
are never really out of form. Massey, 

in my judgment, is the best of the 

rest of the field; and among the 

amateurs, if any is to do well, it 

ought to be Mr. John Graham. 


THE ** SIMPLEX” CLUB. 

I have had a chance lately of 
seeing Kitching play with the Sim- 
plex clubs—those curious inventions 
which have a wedge-shaped head 
and the shaft running rght down 
into the centre of it.  Certainiy 
Kitching’s piay with them was very 
fine. These are the clubs which we 
used to call, itreverently, ‘‘teeth” at 
the time of their first’ production. 
They were then of wood, but now of 
aluminium, as to their heads, and 
there is no doubt at ali about 
Kitching’s ability to hit a very long 
ball with them, and to play all the 
shots in the game. The inventor 
informs me that there will be several 
men playing with these clubs in the 
open championship, so all the world 


will have an opportunity of seeing MR. A. 


what they will do. I have always 

understood that getting a new set cf teeth is a painful process, and do not 
propose to change my own until necessary; but if I had in hand a golfing 
infant of the absolutely toothless age, who had not yet accommodated himself to 
the recognised style of club, I am not at all sure that I should not be inclined 
to fit him out with a set of these. I am not saying for certain that I should 
equip the infant in this new fashion for his go!fing life—one would require to 
see a little more of the clubs before going so far as that—but I have at least 
an open mind about it. Horace HUTCHINSON. 


PUTTING AND PUTTERS. 

IE amateur championship this year seems to have been 
fruitful beyond any of its predecessors in the grumbling 
dissatisfaction which arose over the slow and laborious 
putting of many of the competitors. But it is not in 
the great Armageddon of the amateur championship 

alone that the slow and punctilious putter makes his presence 
felt. He has now become one of the standing features 
of nearly every golf green. Like the homeless dog, no one 
has a kind word to throw his way. One may almost say with 
literal truth, therefore, that, as the science of green-keeping has 
steadily beautified and smoothed our putting greens everywhere, 
the tendency of the modern player has been to prolong the time 





MR. MALLABY-DEELEY APPROACHING FROM THE ROUGH. 


and the care with which he examines all the ground lying along 
the line of his putt and around the hole. He recks but little of 
the players behind him who have been checked in their playing 
progress towards the same bourne; neither is he much 
concerned about the impatient fuming, the flying divots 
and the subsequent profanity which are cast with heedless 
prodigality into the soughing breeze. Rather than swell the 
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indiscriminate hue and cry against the slow and punctilious putter, 
however, it were better to see what justification there has been 
for his growth in modern golf. One of the causes which can 
assuredly be assigned for his appearance in important com- 
petitions, at least, is the way in which it has become the fashion 
among writers in some newspapers to hold up the misser of 
short putts to ridicule. In the ill-informed and trivial trash that 





WW. FOSTER ON THE FIRST TEE. 


is accepted as good enough in many newspapers, public attention 
is focussed on how the leading amateurs and professionals play 
their strokes on the putting green. In any match, for example, 
in which Braid, Vardon and Taylor appear you will read the 
blameworthy deliverance that one or the other of these players 
“ unaccountably missed a putt” of two feet, a yard, a couple of 
yards and even more. How is the judgment of distance arrived 
at, and what is the opinion worth, looking to the source whence 
itcomes? The writer has been watching the putting from a 
distance of 4oyds., 5o0yds. or tooyds. away. The distance 
looks so short and the stroke so easy of accomplishment 
that when the hole is missed down goes the captious, 
querulous verdict of the critic among the jumbled metaphors of 
his notebook. But what can he know about the lie of the 
ground, the texture of the grass, the bumps, the hollows and the 
nicks that have to be surmounted along the line to the hole before 
the ball is lodged therein? Absolutely nothing; and thus the 
opinion is spread broadcast that a leading amateur or professional 
suffered defeat because of his extremely bad putting. And there 
are always a sufficient number of candid friends in the world to 
tell the defeated player how he lost the match, and that it were 
a thousand pities he should not devote a little more care and 
attention in learning how really to 
play such simple and_ elementary 
strokes. 

Another probable cause of the rise 
and growth of the slow putter is the 
fact that to-day more than ever before 
players of all classes have realised that 
putting is an art within an art. A new 
game arises when the balls are on the 
putting green. A different set of 
playing principles are brought into play 
when the putter is taken out of the 
bag, and the golfer has to adjust his 
playing skill to an absolutely new set 
of conditions. With the large, well- 
rolled, smooth putting greens which 
are such a notable feature in the modern 
development of the game, every player 
feels that there is a chance, at any 
rate, of achieving the ideal of holing 
the ball in one stroke off the approach 
shot. If the ball is hit true and firm, 
and on the right line, there is at least 
a chance of its getting into the hole; 
and it is in studying the line of the 
putt, be it long or be it short, from both 
sides of the hole that all the time is 
consumed about which complaint is so 
freely—and often so justly—made. It is the ambition to hole 
off the iron, if possible, that is the root cause of slow putting, 
and the slow putter is the inevitable product of the beautiful 
putting greens which everywhere abound. But it may be doubted 
whether the standard of putting among our best players is a whit 
superior, say, to the brilliant holing out with the wooden putter 
of young Tom Morris or old Willie Park on the much rougher 
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greens of Fife and East Lothian in their early days. There 
has been a general levelling up of mediocrity due to the larger 
and better-kept putting greens, as well as to the improved forms 
of clubs, but there has been no superiority at the relatively 
shorter distances. What has changed, however, is the aim of 
the player. The Old Guard aimed at abolishing one stroke on 
the putting green by laying as many approach shots as possible 
within holing distance. ‘That is still undoubtedly the aim of 
professional and amateur alike; but to-day it is both more easy 
of attainment and relatively less important owing to the better 
chances of holing longer putts across the intervening smooth turf. 

Another point in the amateur championship that was written 
about with deprecation, sometimes in a tone of condemnation, 
was the system adopted by Mr. Hilton of tucking his left haad 
in his pocket and using his putter with the right hand alone. 
Yet assuredly there was method in that golfing madness of 
Mr. Hilton which seemed to excite surprise. Mr. Hilton, at any 
rate, knows something about the game, and perhaps beyond any 
other player or writer who has handled a proverbially difficult 
subject he has reasoned acutely upon some of its most obscure 
technique. The fact, therefore, that he had adopted an altered 
form of putting ought to have warned some critics that there 
was ample justification for the alleged novelty of the departure. 
As a matter of scientific fact Mr. Hilton is theoretically right 
in putting with one hand, and the whole of the golfing world 
wrong in adhering to the use of two hands. In putting the right 
hand does all the work, and it is the only part of the game where 
the wrist comes into active play as the determining factor of the 
successful stroke. Both Vardon and Willie Park agree with the 
theory that putting is a one-handed action, and that the right 
hand alone should grasp the club firmly. Willie Park, one of 
the best putters the game has produced, writes: “ Putting should 
be almost all done with one hand, because, when both hands are 
used, the one acts against the other; the right hand is the hand 
which guides the club, and guiding the club is everything in 
putting, especially in short putts.” 


OPENING OF PRINCE’s CouRSE, SANDWICH. 
THE new course of the Prince’s Club at Sandwich was formally opened 
for play on Saturday by Mr. Balfour. It is destined in time to come to 
exercise an important influence on British golf, for the new course, which has 
been described in an earlier issue of this paper by Mr. Hutchinson, has 
all the qualities of length, variety and character which a consensus of the 
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most experienced golfing opinion assign as the indispensable attributes of a 
test for championship honours. To those who have not yet seen the course 
it may be sufficient to indicate its locality by stating that it marches with the 
boundary fence of the Royal St. George’s course at the fourteenth and 
last holes. The character of the turf is the same, and_ throughout 
all its length it is rich in variety of lie and exhilarating hazard. 
Its length is about 6,500yds., and it has perhaps the advantage 
of the Royal St. George’s course in that a much larger share of the 
golfing country played over lies nearer the sea. The tees at some of the holes 
are among the bent, with the splash of the waves sounding in the ears a few 
yards behind the player. The inspiration of founding a new seaside course 
here is due to the fertile resource and energetic activity of Mr. H. Mallaby- 
Deeley, who, in years gone by, has done so much to make the Prince’s Club 
at Mitcham one of the leading institutions of the country. He it was who 
conceived the project of the new Sandwich course, and for more than two 
years he has devoted infinite labour and attention to the designing of all the 
features of the course and the manifold details connected with its construction. 
In this work he has had able coadjutors in Mr. Charles Hutchings, Mr. Lucas 
and other first-class players of wide experience in play over all the best greens 
in this country and abroad. The feature of the new course, therefore, is that 
it has not been madein ahurry. Details of lie, hazard and direction have all 
been carefully thought out, debated and provisionally experimented with, until 
at last such a course has been evolved as to rank in the character of its playing 
features not only with the neighbouring courses of Deal and Sandwich, but 
with any of the present championship courses in Scotland, Last summer the new 
course suffered—as all courses elsewhere suffered—‘rom the burning drought, 
and the extra green-keeping expenses entailed thereby cost the club at least 
£3,000. But the liberal rainfall of this spring and summer has redressed the 
unfortunate balance, with the result that when Mr. Balfour drove the first tee 
shot on Saturday the whole course looked in splendid condition, It was, 
therefore, a tribute justly paid to Mr. Mallaby-Deeley by Mr. Balfour at the 
inaugural luncheon when he said that all golfers owed a debt of gratitude to 
the founder of the club for the work he had done in providing the game with 
a new and at'ractive seaside recreation ground, 

The course was opened with a stroke competition for the Founder’s Gold 
Vase. Mr. Balfour and Mr. Mallaby-Deeley were the first to start ; but, as the 
leader of His Majesty’s Opposition in the House of Commons had the mis- 
fortune to score two sevens and two eights on his card, he could not get round 
under a score of 98. Mr. P. C. Quilter, with a score of 83+ 1 = 84, won the 
vase, the next best scores being: Mr. A. P. Thesiger, 95 -10=85; Mr. H. 
Parsons-Smith, 92--7=85; Mr. Angus Hambro, 83+3=86; Mr. F. 
Easterbrook, 87 (scratch); Lord Charles Hope, 92—5=87; Mr. S. A. 
Peto, 87 (scratch); and Mr. W. Herbert Fowler, 864+2=88. Over fifty 
competitors took part in the competition, among them being Captain C. K. 
Hutchison, Lord Darnley, Lord Chesterfield, Mr. C. E. Hambro, 
Captain Prideaux Bran:, Lord Hopetoun, Lord Eldon and Lord 
Lanesborough, A. J. ROBERTSON. 


THE BATH & WEST OF ENGLAND SHOW. 


IKE other agricultural societies the 
Bath and West in its show at 

Newport had a painful ex- 

perience of the weather. The 

rain fell from an early hour on 

the opening day, and the ground for the 
greater part of the morning was churned 
into mud. Luckily it cleared up later 
in the day and became less disagreeable, 
although it remained chilly. The exhi- 
bition itself was well worthy of the 
traditions of the Bath and West, as, 
both in numbers and quality, the entries 
compared favourably with those of any 
previous year. It is not a show at 
which the Shire horse plays a_ very 
distinguished part, and the entries for 
this breed were comparatively few in 
number. Sir P. A. Muntz won the 
prize for stallions three or more years 
old with Dunsmore Franklin. Mr. F. 
E. Muntz also came to the front with 
Forest King, who was first in the class 
for two year old colts, Sir P. A. Muntz 
being second. Blythwood Bounteous, 
the well-known bay mare _ belonging 
to Mr. C. D. Phillips, gained a victory 
over Mr. Coats’s Duchess of York for 


mare with foal at foot, and Mr. F. E. AIR. 


Muntz’s two three year old fillies were 

unopposed. There were more entries in the younger classes, 
where the honours went to Mr. H. Oakley for Dewstow 
Blossom and Mr. L. Dodd for Rustic Gipsy Queen. Light 
horses made only a moderate display. It is when we come 
to the cattle that we reach the successful portion of the show, 
although this does not quite hold true of the first of them, the 
North Devons, of which the entries were not very numerous; the 
Hon. E. W. B. Portman’s cow, Spinach, had a walk over here, 
and in the class for three year olds the first and second went to 
Mr. E. C. Norrish and Sir F. Wills. - In the class for two year old 
heifers Mr. T. S. Morgan was an easy winner with Whimple 
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FLOWER’S HAMPSHIRE DOWNS. 


Broadhorn I. Mr. E. Clatworthy’s Cutsey Beauty was the 
winner in the yearling heifer class. In the class for old bulls 
Pound Pink ’Un added still one more to his long series of 
victories. In the two year old class Mr. Portman’s Broker had 
to be content with a second, the first going to Mr. R. Bruford’s 
Pound Bellringer. In the class for South Devons Messrs. 
Butland Brothers were first for cows. For two year old heifers 
Mr. W. P. Vosper carried off the honours. Mr. J. S. Wroth’s 
Macbeth was awarded the first prize for old bulls, and also 
received the breed championship. In the two year old class 
Mr. Luscombe had no competitor, and he obtained first in the 
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yearlingclass. In the shorthorn classes 
some disappointment was felt because 
the classes for dairy cows were not very 
well filled. Lord Rothschild’s pair from 
Tring Park were the only competitors. 
In the three year old class Mr. R. M. 
Knowles and Mr. J. D. Willis were the 
only competitors, and in the class for 
two year old heifers, Mr. F. Phillips was 
an easy winner with Roan Pansy. The 
King sent two bulls from Windsor and 
carried off the male championship with 
the three year old bull Enchanter, whose 
photograph we published in our Summer 
Number. The Hereford breed was very 
well represented. Lord Coventry was 
first in the cow class with Madame, and 
a similar place was given to Beauty III., 
belonging to Mr. T. R. Thompson, in 
the three year olds. Pearl King, a 
shapely bull belonging to Mr. A. E. 
Hughes, was considerably better than 
Lord Coventry’s Lama in the old bull 
class, and in the two year old bull class, 
Mr. H.]. Dent was first with Perton. The 
honours of the Sussex breed were carried 
off by Lord Winterton, who got a first prize for each of his 
two exhibits. In the only class for bulls, Mr. E. E. Braby 
won the first and second prizes. Sir W. Corbet gained a 
couple of firsts for his Red Polls. The Aberdeen-Angus breed 
was in considerable force. The first prize for cows and old bnills 
went to Mr. J. J. Cridlan for his celebrated cow, Mabel VIII. 
of Kapperna, and his no less celebrated bull, Everwise. But the 
championship of the breed was taken by the Rev. C. Bolden 
with a very fine yearling heifer, Veritas of Preston. Always 
in the Bath and West the Jerseys form the most attractive 
feature, as is very appropriate, since the dairy work of the 
Society is the most important and useful part of it. Here 
the classes were well filled, and the quality of the exhibits 
left little or nothing to be desired. In the cow class Mr. 


Miller-Hallett led the way with Vanilla II., which is island. 
bred. In the three year old class Mr. Smith-Barry was 
first with Post Obit, this animal also receiving the first 
ticket in a class restricted to British-bred animals. Lady 


Smyth won in two year old heifers and Lord Rothschild in 
yearlings. The best old bull was found in Mr. W. B. Roderick’s 
Iris’s Duke. In the two year old class Lord Rothschild was 
first with Oxford Wrangler, and in the yearling class the first 
place was taken by Mr. Pocock’s Sheriff. Mr. E. A. Hambro, 
Lady Tichborne, Mr. H. C. Stephens and Mr. Hargreaves 
among them divided the prizes given for Guernseys. The 
championship for the best Kerry was won by Mr. S. L. D. 
Palmer, while Mr. H. M. Gibbs carried off the corresponding 
honour for Dexters. Among the successful exhibitors of Kerrys 
were Lady Greenall, and the Duchess of Devonshire, who took a 
first with her Dexter heifer. Later on we shall have something 
to say about that pendant of the cattle section, the dairy part of 
the show. It is nothing if not practical, and only when the experts 


have had their say will it be possible to comment upon the 
There was a very good show of sheep at Newport. 


results. 
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Cotswolds are still given the first place, although the reputation 
of this breed is scarcely as great now as it was twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. Messrs. W. T. Garne and Son carried off the 
majority of the prizes, winning the first for a shearling ram, first 
and second for shearling ewes and second and third for their 
pens of ram lambs, in which last class Mr. W. Thomas 
proved to be too strong for them, Mr. F. White had things 
very nearly his own way in the classes for Devon iongwools, 
and Mr. R. Cook showed the leading pen of ewes and Mr. 
J. D. Pedler the second pair of ram lambs. Mr. Casswell and 
Mr. H. Dudding divided the honours for Lincolns between 
them. The Southdowns were very good indeed, and here the 
King, Mr. C. RK. W. Adeane, and the Duke of Devonshire 
divided the honours, Mr. Adeane showing the best in the ram 
classes and the Duke of Devonshire being first for ewes. 
Hampshire Downs were also very well filled. Here Mr. James 
Flower was the successful exhibitor, winning the first for shear- 
ling rams, first for ram lambs, and second for ewe lambs. In the 
last class mentioned he had to give place to Mr. C. Stephens, 


who had been second to him in both the other classes. In 
Shropshires Mr. M. Williams took the first and_ third 
for shearling rams, and Sir Richard Cooper a_ similar 


place for ram lambs. Mr. Brassey, Mr. J. T. Hobbs, Mr. 
Horlick and Mr. G. Adams were the chief exhibitors of 
Oxford Downs. It is worthy of note that this year the pig classes 
were as meritorious as anything in the show. In Berkshires, 
Mr. G. T. Inman’s celebrated boar Highmoor Curio won easily 
in his class, and Mr. S. J. B. Chetwynd was first for pairs. The 
Duchess of Devonshire’s well-known sow Polegate Dorcas II. was 
first in her class. Mr. Inman was first for pairs of sows, and won 
a special prize for Highmoor Empress. In large blacks the most 
notable exhibitors were Mr. Kingwell, Mr. Muntz and Mr. J. 
Warne. Taking it all round, therefore, the Bath and West of 
England Show of this year is very well qualified to compare with 
‘any of its predecessors. And no one can 
exaggerate the amount of benefit that has 
been conferred upon those engaged in 
stock-breeding by the work of the society, 
which, of course, is responsible for the 
Exhibition. To the Bath and West 
belongs the honour of being a pioneer 
in all that is most practical and useful 
in modern agricultural exhibitions. It 
was here that the art of applying 
practical tests to dairy work was first 
tried, and cows were judged not merely 
by inspection and by the application of 
theoretical standards, but by their actual 
performance at the milk pail. It was 


here, too, that the most thorough 
investigations were made into the 


growing of apple trees for cider, the 
best means of making that beverage, and 
generally speaking putting the trade of 
the cider maker on a scientific basis. 
These are but specimens of the con- 
tinuous work done by the Bath and West 
Society. The instances could be inde- 
finitely multiplied. It was the Bath 
and West that set the example of having 
milk analysed by a man of science 
instead of being subjected to one of the 
rude tests that were considered good 
enough by an earlier generation. 
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